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GIACOMO BENEDETTI 


THE FIGURE OF THE RSI 
IN THE PANCAVIMSA BRAHMANA 


In the Paficavimsa Brahmana, as is natural for a Brahmana of 
the Samaveda, the Rsi is essentially the person who could see a 
Saman, a Vedic ‘melody’ or ‘chant’, and who received a 
specific benefit from that. Of the four aspects of the Rsi, namely 
1) the priestly function in the sacrifice; 2) the creation and 
recitation of religious poetry and his connection with the sacred 
Word; 3) the divine inspiration and the faculty of spiritual 
vision; 4) his ethical and ascetic traits, we could say that the 
second, the creation of religious poetry is the main aspect, but, 
as usual in the Brahmanas, through the ‘vision’ (the third 
aspect). However, since the Saman has a rc or Rgvedic 
“strophe’, as a base,' we should think that what is ‘seen’ by the 
Rsi are not words in a metrical form (as in the vision of 
Mantras), but the way to arrange in a Samavedic chant some 
verses already seen and revealed by a Rgvedic Rsi. Having seen 
this chant, the Rsi can apply it in the ritual (the first aspect). 
About the fourth aspect, it is sometimes said that before seeing 
the Saman, the person in question had to practice tapas, the 
ascetic austerities which are able to bring a man (particularly a 





' As observed by Caland 1931, p.IX: “From a verse (a rk) a siman is made by musical 
notation, by certain changes as stretching of vowels, and repetition of syllables, and by 
inserting different sounds and syllables, sometimes whole sentences or verses. These 
insertions are called stobhas.” In ChUp 1.6.1.1-4 it is said: 1. ivam evark / agnih sama / tad 
etad etasyam rcy adhyidham sama / tasmad rcy adhytidham sama giyate “This (earth) is the 
Rk. Agni is the Saman. This Saman rests on that Rk. Therefore the Sdman is sung as resting 
on the Rk.” The same formula is repeated for the following sentences (I.6.2-6). 
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Brahmin) to the status of a Rsi, stimulating, in this context, the 
vision of the Saman apt to accomplish the wished purpose. 
Ethically, the Rsis here do not find a special characterization as 
adherents of a righteous conduct, or of truth: there are some 
cases of bad actions which lead to grief or remorse in the Rsi. 

We can recognize a general narrative schema in the stories 
which tell how the Saman appeared: a Brahmin (in few cases a 
Ksatriya) has a problem or a desire; finally he finds the solution 
or the fulfillment of his desire through a particular Saman, 
which he applies and which can be applied also by the present 
sacrificers, following the Rsi’s model and obtaining the same 
benefits. We can divide these stories according to the different 
benefits sought and obtained: one category are worldly benefits, 
which deal mainly with availability of food, rain, multiplication 
of cattle, of progeny, with the achievement (or recovering) of 
wealth and power and with more abstract and general purposes 
like stability, way of escape from a danger, and fulfillment of 
wishes. Another category is the inner benefit of overcoming 
grief subsequent to a bad action. Then, there is the religious 
benefit (which surely brings also worldly advantages) of union 
or covenant with Indra, which appears as the main deity in the 
Paficavimsa. In the opposite sense, there is the repelling of 
demons or of evil. Finally, there is the supreme goal of the 
religion of the Brahmanas: the attainment of the ‘heavenly 
world’ (svarga loka), which is alluded many times in 
connection with Rgsis by a particular formula which we will 
analyze below. 


The Rsi as Purohita 


Among the worldly benefits, at the most basic level there is 
the search for food. For a Brahmin Rsi, it seems that the surest 
way to obtain constant nourishment was the office of Purohita, 
the official priest of a king and his family, with the function and 
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dignity of a minister and counselor, and of spiritual protector of 
the kingdom.” 

The relationship between the position of Purohita and food is 
affirmed in three cases, that of Dadhyafic (XII 8,6), that of 
Vamadeva and that of Brhaduktha. In the first case, Dadhyajfic, 
an important mythical figure already in the Rgveda, is the 
Purohita of the gods (dadhyan va dGngiraso’ devanam 
purodhaniya dasid), a role which shows the gods in the same 
position as the Ksatriyas, and the Rsi as a spiritual support of 
the deities themselves.‘ It is not said that he searched for food, 
but that the function of Purohita is the food of the Brahman 
(annam vai brahmanah purodha), identifying the Purohita as 
the Brahman, the supervisor of the sacrifice, as was the norm at 





> See Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. II, pp.5-8; Mitchiner 2000, p.218; cf. AB VII 26, 
where the Purohita is described as ‘half of the self? (ardhdtma) of the Ksatriya; VIII 24, 
where it is affirmed that the gods do not eat the food of a king without a Purohita, and that 
the Purohita, if pleased, brings the protector to the heavenly world and to power; VIII 25, 
where it is said that the Purohita is towards the king like the ocean surrounding the earth, 
and that a king who has a Purohita endowed with this knowledge (evam vidvan), protector of 
the kingdom (rdstragopa) has no deaths of the young in his realm, and he does not die 
prematurely; VIII 27, where it is stated that a king who has the same kind of Purohita 
obtains friendship and repels the enemy; MBh 12,75.1-2, where it is said that the king 
preserves the kingdom, while the Purohita preserves the king, and that the king protects the 
subjects from the visible dangers, the Purohita from the invisible ones. 

> To call Dadhyafic an d@igirasa is considered an oversight of our author by Keith- 
Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.339, since normally he is called Gtharvana ‘son of Atharvan’. But, 
as observed by Pargiter 1922, p.218, the Puranic genealogies give the first Angiras the name 
Atharvan, as the progenitor of all the Angirasas, then the two epithets can be regarded as 
equivalent. Cf. RV 1.139.9, where Dadhyajfic is mentioned immediately before Angiras. It is 
also noteworthy that the role of Purohita of the Gods is normally assigned to Brhaspati, who 
is also associated with the Angirases, and called dngirasa in RV 4.40.1; 6.73.1; 10.47.6; 
10.68.2 (cf. Schmidt 1968, pp.52-61). 

“ On the opposite side, in PB VII 5,20 Usanas Kavya (the famous Bhargava Rsi) is the 
Purohita of the Asuras, who is invited by the Gods to come to their side through the wish- 
cows, by giving the Ausana Samans which are identified as wish-cows. In this case, the 
Saman is a revelation of the Gods, granted in order to obtain the priestly support of the Rsi. 

For the tradition of Usanas as Purohita of the Asuras, cf. MBh 1,71. According to R.P. 
Goldman (followed by Talageri 2000, pp.176-179), Usanas and the Bhargavas were the 
priests of those Aryans who had the Asuras as their deities, that is, of the Iranians; as 
observed by P.O. Skjaerve (Erdosy 1995, p.170), we find in the Avesta a Kauui 
Usan/Usaédan, which “both by name and by legends associated with him corresponds to 
Kavya Usanas of Indian tradition.” 
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least in the late Vedic times.° Finally, it is said that the verses 
related to Dadhyafic® are used in order to get proper food 
(annddyasyavaruddhyai). The same final formula (annam vai 
brahmanah purodhannddyasyavaruddhyai)' is present in the 
other two cases, only it is preceded by the observation that by 
means of the respective Samans that they discovered, Vamadeva 
and Brhaduktha came to the ‘Purohita’s office of food’ (etena 
vai vamadevo ‘'nnasya purodham agacchad; brhaduktho va 
etena vamneyo 'nnasya purodham agacchad). 





° See Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. II, pp.7-8, where are cited the opinions of Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 2, p.144; 3, p.155), who maintains that the Brahman was since the 
beginning the Purohita, and of Oldenberg 1917, pp. 380-1, who holds instead that the 
Purohita was originally the Hotr, 

° SV IL.263-265=RV 1.84.13-15 (Caland 1931, p.288). They deal with the myth of Indra 
using the bones of Dadhyafic to fight with 99 enemies (vrtrdni). According to a version of 
the myth, that we find in the Mahabharata (MBh 9,50.5-33), but which can go back to the 
Rgveda (Séhnen 1989, p.422) those bones were taken from the body of the Rsi, who accepts 
to give his life in order to fight the demons; according to another version, that we find in late 
Vedic texts (see below), the bones came from the horse’s head of the same Rsi in the lake 
Saryanavat. The detail of the horse’s head is already present in RV 1.116.12; 1.117.22; 
1.119.9, and it is explained by this story: Dadhyajfic received from Indra the revelation of the 
‘honey’ (madhu), which in SB XIV.1.1.18-25 is identified with the secret of the Pravargya 
rite. Indra added that this revelation should not be shared with others, otherwise he would 
have cut the head of Dadhyajfic. The Asvins, desirous of knowing the mystery of the honey, 
find a stratagem to save the life of Dadhyajic: they substitute his head with a horse’s head, 
which was so the head cut by Indra, then substituted it again with the original head. The 
horse’s head fell then in the lake Saryanavat, which Sayana places in the region of 
Kuruksetra (actually, Sdyana quotes the text of the Satyayanins, very similar to JB II 64, 
see Oertel 1897a, pp.16-18 = Hettrich-Oberlies 1994, pp.29-31; cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, 
vol. Il, p.364). Cf. BD III 18-24, where it is also said that this head emerges to grant boons. 
This detail shows that the lake was a site of pilgrimage, and the myth related to Dadhyaiic is 
a testimony of the power attributed to the relics of a Rsi. As it is said in the tale quoted by 
Sayana and in JB III 64, Indra, needing help to fight the Asuras, and having learned that 
Dadhyaiic had gone to heaven, searched just for a ‘remaining limb’ (parisistam angam in the 
version of the Satyayanins, simply parisistam in JB UI 64), and found it in the horse’s head 
in the lake Saryanavat in the mountains. About the geographical collocation, it is remarkable 
that in the Mahabharata Dadhica (which is the epic form of the name) is placed on the river 
Sarasvati (cf. Sdhnen 1989, p.423, n.15). 

’ This (apart from the correction °ruddhyai for °rudhyai) is the lection given by the 
edition of Vedantavagisa, whereas in the edition of Chinnaswami Sastri we find for XIII 
9,27 purodha annasyavarudhyai and for XIV 9,38 purodham annddyasyavarudhyai. In this 
case, we have followed the lections of the first edition, which appear as more correct and 
which follow the same formula, as is typical of the style of this Brahmana. 
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Apart from this general consideration about the concrete utility 
of the office of Purohita for a Brahmin Rsi, in the Paficavimsa 
we find some interesting stories about the role of Rgis as 
Purohitas of kings, a role subject also to some dangers, as we 
see in the tale about Vrsa (XIII 3,12): 


vrso vai jdnas tryarunasya_traidhatvasyaiksvakasya 
purohita asit sa aiksvako 'dhavayat brahmanakumaram 
rathena vyacchinat sa purohitam abravit tava ma 
purodhayam idam idrg updgdd iti tam etena samna 
samairayat tad vava sa tarhy akamayata kamasani sama 
varsam kamam evaitenavarundhe 


“Vrsa, the son of Jana, was the Purohita of Tryaruna, son of 
Tridhatu,® of the Iksvaku lineage. This Aiksvaka was riding out, 
he tore apart a young Brahmin with (his) chariot. He (the king) 
said to the Purohita: «Under your office of Purohita such a thing 
occurred to me!» (Vrsa) through this melody revived him: that 
verily he had desired at that moment. The Varsa melody is wish- 
fulfilling, (he who lauds) by means of it fulfils his wish.” ® 





* This is a very interesting detail, because a similar name we find in the Puranic 
Aiksvaku genealogies as reported by Pargiter 1922, p.145: Tridhanvan, father of Trayyaruna 
(of the generation no. 30 from Manu). In JB III 94, it is tryaruna traivysna aiksvaka, the 
same in Sayana’s paraphrase of the Satyayani Brahmana, whereas in Sdyana’s commentary 
to RV 5.2 (ascribed to Vrga Jana), we read even trasadasyu, probably since in RV 5.27 
trasddasyuh, traivrsno and trydrunas appear as names of the same king. Now, according to 
Keith Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p. 333, trasddasyu was there the patronymic of Tryaruna, that 
is ‘descendant of Trasadasyu’, who is acknowledged as a king of the Pirus ibidem, p.327, on 
the basis of RV 4.38.1 and 7.19.3. Pargiter 1922, pp.133-4 accepts this description, but he 
distinguishes the Trasadasyu Aiksvaku (of the generation no. 23) from the Trasadasyu 
Bharata (which is a branch of the Pirus), contemporary of Divodasa (of the generation no. 
63), stating that the Brahmanic sources confound the two (ibidem, pp.168-170). It is possible 
that the PB draws here on the genuine Aiksvaku tradition (where maybe traidhdtva was the 
original form), whereas the other sources confound the Aiksvaku with the Paurava king. The 
constant insistence on the Iksvakus in the different versions, the observation of the JB about 
the ancient times (see n.11), along with the fabulous nature of the tale (possible sign of 
antiquity of the personages involved), can be testimony that the lection of the PB is right, 
that what is meant here is the remote king of the Solar lineage with his Purohita. 

° The translations are elaborated by the present author, although drawing on the 
translations of Caland 1931. 
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This story is present also in BD V 14-16 and in an extended 
form in JB Il 94-95,'° where we find the interesting 
information that in the ancient times the Purohitas used to drive 
the chariots for their kings in order to supervise that they did no- 
thing wrong.'! This is a particular function of the Purohita, that 
shows his role as a moral supervisor of the king, and his 
constant presence also in the rides with the chariot out of the 
palace. The accusation made by the king here in XIII 3,12 
seems to imply this supervision, but also a sort of magical 
influence of the Purohita on the events happening to the king, 
whereas in the version of the Jaimintya Vr§a is accused (by the 
king and by the assembly of the Iksvakus) simply because he 
was driving the chariot, a fact that here is not attested. In the 
same version, the reviving of the child is done after the 
accusation in the assembly in order to find an escape, while here 
it seems that Vrsa revives him immediately after the accident, as 
in the version of the Brhaddevata.'* In any case, the Rsi is here 
capable to give again the life through a Saman: a similar power 
is attributed to Usanas in MBh 1,71.9, where it is called vidya 
samjivani and is used to revive the Asuras fallen in the battles 
against the Gods. In the Paficavimsa this secret lore does not 
receive a particular name, the Saman employed (named varsa) 
is identified generally as ‘wish-fulfilling’ (kamasani), whereas 
in the version of the Jaimintya, is characterized as ‘medicine, 
expiation’ (bhesajam prayascittis sama), as well as ‘wish- 
fulfilling’ (Aamasani). In JB HI 95 it is also said, as usual, that 
Vrsa ‘saw’ the Saman (sa etat samapasyat), while here it is only 
implied. Then, it was believed that the vision of the Rgi creates 
an instrument which opens virtually infinite possibilities, even 
overcoming death and restoring life: probably only Rsis were 
considered able to attain such a result, but every desire seems to 


' See Oertel 1897a, pp.21-23 (= Hettrich-Oberlies 1994, pp.34-36). 

"' pura rajabhyah purohita eva rathan samgrhnanty aupadrastrydya - ned ayam papam 
karavad iti. 

"? Tn this version, Vrsa does not use a Saman, but Atharvavedic formulas: BD III 16ab 
so ’tharvangirasan mantran drstva samjivya tam sisum “He, having seen Atharvavedic 
Mantras, and having revived that child...” 
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have the possibility of fulfillment through the sacred chant 
found and transmitted by the Rsi. 

An analogous power has the Rgi Susravas, mentioned in XIV 
6,8 as the father of Upagu, Purohita of Kutsa: 


upagur vai sausravasah kutsasyauravasya purohita asit 
sa kutsah paryasapad ya indram yajatd iti sa indrah su- 
Sravasam upetydbravid yajasva masandyami va iti tam 
ayajata sa indrah purodasahastah kutsam upetyabravid 
ayaksata ma kva te parisaptam abhid iti kas tva yasteti 
susrava iti sa kutsa aurava upagoh sausravasasyodgayata 
audumbarya siro 'cchinat sa susravad indram abravit 
tvattandd vai medam idrg updgdd iti tam etena samna 
samairayat tad vava sa tarhy akamayata kamasani sama 
sausravasam kamam evaitenavarundhe 


“Upagu, son of Susravas, was the Purohita of Kutsa,’* son of 
Uru. This Kutsa cursed anyone who should offer a sacrifice to 
Indra. Indra (once) having met Susravas, said: «Offer a sacrifice 
to me, I am hungry indeed.» He offered to him and Indra, with 
the sacrificial cake in his hands, having approached Kutsa, said: 
«He has offered a sacrifice to me, what has become of your 
curse?» «Who has offered the sacrifice to you?» «Susravas» 
(Then) this Kutsa, son of Uru, cut off, with a branch of the 
Udumbara-tree, the head of Upagu, son of Susravas, as he was 
chanting (the Saman). Susravas said to Indra: «From your 





8 This Kutsa Aurava is present here and in JB III 198-201, where he is considered to be 
born from the thigh (aru) of Indra (and that is probably why he is called also here in the PB 
tana ‘offspring’ of Indra), he had the same aspect as Indra, and he became the charioteer of 
the god. But he approached many times the spouse of Indra, so that he was finally driven 
away; however, in order that he may live, he was allowed to become a king. In this role, he 
forbids to offer sacrifices to the gods, but Indra convinces Upagu to offer to him, in 
exchange for the (heavenly?) world. After three such offerings, Kutsa kills Upagu and 
throws him in the water. Susravas searches for his son in the water, and there he sees Indra 
in the guise of a Rohita fish. He lauds Indra with the Saman and then the son is revived (it is 
noteworthy that Indra is seen here as the responsible for the resurrection of the child). 

‘Kutsa’ is often mentioned in the Rgveda, but he is called Arjuneya in RV 4.26.1; 
7.19.2; 8.1.11. However, in RV 1.53.10 we find a Susravas helped by Indra and a Kutsa 
subjugated by the king Tirvayana thanks to Indra (see Keith-Macdonell 1922, vol. I, p.15 
and pp.161-2; cf. RV 2.14.7; 6.18.13; 8.53.2). 
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offspring’* has this sort of thing happened to me!» He 
(Susravas) through this Saman revived him. That, forsooth, he 
had wished at that time. A  wish-fulfilling Saman is the 
SauSravasa, by it one fulfils one’s wish.” 

In this case, the Rsi is not the Purohita but the father of the 
Purohita, and the child revived is his son himself, but the pro- 
cess of revivification appears to be the same as in the story of 
Vrsa, and also here the vision of the Saman is only implied. 
According to the interpretation of Sylvain Lévi,'° it is Indra who 
revives the child in exchange for the offering of food; this 
interpretation has the advantage to explain the accusation of the 
Rsi, whose function is not clear in this context, but the 
interpretation of Caland, assigning to Susravas the act, is 
probably the right one, because SuSravas is the subject of the 
previous sentence, and because in the subsequent sentence it is 
clear that he had desired the resurrection of the child, through 
the Saman which bears his name, as in the parallel example of 
the Varsa Saman. Apart from this, what is impressive here is the 
need of the god Indra for the food offered by the Rgi, and the 
direct and free relationship of the Rgi with Indra, allowing even 
to accuse the god (indirectly, since ‘his offspring’ is explicitly 
the responsible). As is typical of the Paficavimsa, Indra is the 
central deity and the main object of attention by the Rsis. 


Another parallel with the story of Vrsa is XV 3,6-7, because we 
find again the Rsi as Purohita, and apparently in the chariot with 
the king: 


6. bharadvajasyadarasrd bhavati 7. divodasam vai 
bharadvdjapurohitam  nanajandh paryayanta sa 





' The ablative tvattandd has been translated by Caland “From thy part”, maybe 
influenced by the translation of Lévi (1898, p.146) “C’est 4 cause de toi”. But tana means 
“offspring, posterity”, and probably the legend, reported in the JB, of the birth of Kutsa from 
Indra was widely known. So, the accusation of Susravas appears as belonging to a mentality 
centered in the lineage, where the faults of the son can be held against the father. 

'S See Lévi 1898, p.146, where he translates the sentence tam etena samnd samairayat 
with “Indra se servit d’une mélodie pour le ressusciter.” And he adds: “Le miracle d’Indra 
ne fait que payer le service rendu.” 
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upasidad rse gatum me vindeti tasmd etena samnd gatum 
a-vindad gatuvid va etat samdnena dare nasrnmeti tad 
adarasrto ‘darasrttvam vindate gatum na dare dhavaty 
adarasrta tustuvanah 


“There is the Adarasrt of Bharadvaja. Various people 
(enemies) surrounded Divodasa, who had Bharadvaja as his 
Purohita; he approached (his Purohita saying): «Rgi, find me a 
way out (of this)!» For him, by means of this chant, he found a 
way out. This chant is a way-finder indeed. (They thought:) «By 
means of this, we have not run into a crack (dare nasrnma)'*», 
this is the reason of the name Adarasrt. He who lauds through 
the Adarasrt finds the way out (of his difficulties), he does not 
run into a crack.” 

Here the Purohita seems to be involved in a context of battle. 
According to JB III 244,'’ Bharadvaja was the Purohita of 
Ksatra Pratardana in the Battle of the Ten Kings, surrounded by 
the Ten Kings at Manusa.'* We do not know a Ksatra!” in the 
context of the Battle of the Ten Kings, and the name seems also 
unknown to the Puranic genealogies, where his father or 
ancestor Pratardana is only a king of Kasi, son of Divodasa.”° In 


'6 For the meaning of this phrase cf. Bodewitz 1999, pp. 212-3, who objects against the 
translation of Caland “we have not fallen into a pit”, suggesting that “here the pitfall is 
metaphorical and gdtu denotes a way out, but the metaphor is clearly based on finding a 
passable ‘road’ (gdatw) without the risks of crashing with the chariot due to fissures or splits 
in the terrain.” He observes that the verb sar does not mean ‘to fall’, and that dara is glossed 
by Sayana with svabhra, which denotes “a hole or cleft into which animals flee when seeing 
a human being” in ChU I 9,7, therefore not “an enormous pit into which a man or a man 
with horse and chariot may fall.” 

'7 See Caland 1931, p.394. In Raghu Vira’s edition, the tale begins in III 245. 

'8 Manusa is a famous place in Kuruksetra, mentioned as a Tirtha in MBh 3,81.53-55, 
where black antelopes, harassed by a hunter, plunged into the lake and became human, 
therefore the name (st.53: tato gaccheta rajendra manusam lokavisrutam yatra krsnamrga 
rajan vyadhena paripiditah avagahya tasmin sarasi madnusatvam updagatah). 

'° A man called Ksatra is mentioned only once in the Reveda (4.44.10), in a list which 
includes Rgis like Manasa or Avatsara (cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. L p.40 and p.202; 
vol. If, p.128). 

?° According to Pargiter, Pratardana belongs to the generation no. 41 from Manu, while 
Sudasa, the hero of the Battle of the Ten Kings, belongs to the generation no. 68. According 
to the Anukramant, Pratardana Daivodasi is considered author of RV 9.96, and in KauU III 
1 it is said that Pratardana Daivodasi went to the world of Indra through his death in battle 
(see Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. Il, p.30). 
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the Kathaka Samhita (XXI 10) Pratardana is a king who 
received the kingdom from his Purohita Bharadvaja,”' so we can 
acknowledge a relationship between Bharadvaja (or the 
Bharadvaja Gotra) and the kings of Kasi Divodasa and 
Pratardana, but we do not know how to relate them to the Ten 
Kings, who fought against the Bharata king Sudas.”” However, 
in the Paficavimsa there is no allusion to that battle: in order to 
find an historical context we should rather resort to the epic 
tradition which tells that Divodasa of Kasi was attacked and 
defeated by the Vaitahavyas, so that he took refuge in the 
hermitage of his Purohita Bharadvaja, who performed then a 
sacrifice in order that the king may have a son able to defeat his 
enemies, namely Pratardana.”™* 

In the passage of our Brahmana, the request to the Rsi is 

directly inserted in the context of the battle, as it must be, since 
the name of the Saman (adarasrt) means ‘not running into a 
crack’, involving a very concrete danger. The king invokes his 
Rsi Purohita to get an immediate escape (gdtu) from the danger 
to fall (with the chariot) into a crack or pit, pressed by the 
enemies. So, the Rsi is supposed to have the power to find a 
way of escape from difficult situations, obviously through the 
Saman, which is then called gatuvid ‘way-finder’.”* 
Actually, the ideal Purohita in the early Vedic times had to be a 
Rsi, because only a Rsi could have a successful relationship 
with the gods and the power to protect and foster the king with 
his kingdom. This is particularly clear in XV 5,24, dealing with 
the particular power of the Rsi Vasistha as a Purohita: 


rsayo va indram pratyaksam napasyan sa_ vasistho 
‘kamayata katham indram pratyaksam pasyeyam iti sa 





*! See Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. Il, p.29 and p.98. Cf. Pargiter 1922, p.154. 

~ The only hint could be the mention of pratrd as the name of the patrons in RV 
7.33.14, in a hymn actually dealing with the Battle of the Ten Kings, but made by a 
Vasistha. 

* See MBh 13,31.22-28. 

4 Cf. RV 9.107.7, where Soma is called gatuvittama rsir vipro vicaksanah “the best 
way-finder, Rsi inspired, endowed with penetrating vision”. There the stimulating beverage 
is called Rgi and the ‘best way-finder’, since it grants vision and inspiration, and also 
because he is able to invite the Gods (st.7c: devavitama), so that the ‘way’ appears here as 
the passage to the heavenly abode of the Gods. 
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etan nihavam apasyat tato vai sa indram pratyaksam 
apasyat, sa enam abravid brahmanam te vaksyami yatha 
tvatpurohita bharatah prajanisyante ‘tha mdanyebhya 
rsibhyo ma pravoca iti tasma etan stomabhdagan abravit 
tato vai vasisthapurohita bharatah prajayanta sendram 
va etat sama yad etat sama bhavati sendratvaya 


“The Rsis did not see Indra face to face. Vasistha desired: «How 
could I see Indra face to face?» He saw this Nihava (chant) and 
then, he saw Indra face to face. He (Indra) said to him: «I will 
reveal to you a Brahmana, so that the Bharatas, with you as 
Purohita, will be multiplied, but do not tell the other Rsis of 
me.» He told him these Stomabhagas, then the Bharatas with 
Vasistha as Purohita were multiplied. This Saman is associated 
with Indra. That there is this Saman, (is) for the association with 
Indra.” 


This privilege of Vasistha is mentioned also in TS II.5.2 and 
KS XXXVII 17,”° with the difference that there instead of 
bharatah there is prajah ‘the progenies” in a general sense. 
Then, the Paficavimsa appears here as more historically detailed, 
and maybe more connected with the environment of the 
Bharatas. This aspect can be seen as a sign of antiquity of this 
Brahmana.”° Anyhow, the passage is very significant in our 
context because it says that the Rsis could not see Indra: they 
are not depicted as omniscient, they have their own limits, and 
only Vasistha, because of his special interest in direct 
knowledge of this god, comes to have this perception, through a 


°° Cf. also BD V.156cd-7ab, where it is said that Vasistha could see Indra, invisible to 
other Rsis, through ascetic practice (adrsyam rsibhir hindram so ’pasyat tapasd pura), then 
the god revealed to him the ‘portions of Soma’ (mistake or misreading for Stomabhagas: 
somabhagan atho tasmai provaca harivahanah). Cf. Krick 1975, p.62, where the special 
relationship of the Vasisthas with Indra (and as a consequence their excellence as Purohitas) 
is already traced in RV 7.33. 

°° We can add the description of the Sattras on the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati (which 
later are no more mentioned due probably to the drying up of the two rivers and to the shift 
of the centre of the Vedic culture; Witzel 1987, p.193, observes that “PB is very well 
informed about geographical details of Kuruksetra, better than any other middle Vedic 
text’), and the absence of the united Kuru-Paficalas, that are the main political entity in the 
other Brahmanas (cf. Pargiter 1922, p.326). 
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Saman which he has seen. It is not the god who reveals himself, 
but the Rsi who has to search for him and to chant a special 
Saman in order to pierce the veil which hides the god. Indra 
does not want to be perceived, on the contrary, when he is 
discovered, he reveals special formulas in exchange for the 
silence of the Rsi.*’ So, the Rsi is not at all like a prophet in this 
story: he does not speak on behalf of the god, and the god does 
not ask him to do so. On the other hand, he receives the sacred 
word of the Stomabhagas from a revelation made by the god, 
while the reference to the Bharatas appears as a divine election 
of this royal race, and Vasistha as the intermediary of the divine 
power of Indra. Moreover, the purpose of the Saman is the 
union with Indra (sendratva), detail which suggests a kind of 
proto-Bhakti, undermining the general idea that the religion of 
the Brahmanas is not interested in the gods but only in 
sacrifice.** The research of the union or association with Indra is 
so important that it creates a special abstract substantive to 
describe this union, and a special adjective (sendra) to designate 
the Saman of Vasistha. This Rsi, thanks to Indra’s revelation, 
acquires a special value as Purohita, showing that it was 
important which Brahmin occupied that role, and that a Rsi like 
Vasistha, credited with a personal relationship with Indra, was 





°7 As is observed by Lévi 1898, p.148: “Impuissant a lutter contre la force supérieure 
qui le contraint a paraitre, Indra n’a pas d’autre ressource que d’acheter la discrétion du rsi.” 

Cf. KS XXXVII 17: rsayo va indram pratyaksam napasyams tam vasistha eva 
pratyaksam apasyat so ’bibhed itarebhyo marsibhyah pravaksyatiti so ’bravid brahmanam 
te vaksyami yatha tvatpurohitah prajah prajanisyante ‘tha metarebhya rsibhyo ma pravoca 
iti “The Rgis did not see Indra face to face. Vasistha saw him face to face. He feared 
(thinking): «He will tell of me to the other Rsis.» He said: «I will tell you a formula, so that 
the people with you as Purohita will multiply. But do not tell the other Rsis of me.»” 

°8 Cf. XII 12,10. etena vai vasistha indrasya premadnam agacchat premdnam devatanam 
gacchati vasisthena tustuvanah “By means of this (SAaman) Vasistha reached Indra’s favour. 
One who lauds through the Vasistha (Saman) reaches the favour of the deities.” About 
sendratva, cf. IX 2,22, where there is the story of Kutsa and Lusa contending in invoking 
Indra, and the impressive stratagem of Kutsa of tying Indra by the testicles. About the 
centrality of Indra, cf. also V 4,14, where Rsgya reaches the abode of Indra; [IX 2,6, where 
Kanva achieves the covenant with Indra (indrasya samvidya); IX 4,14, where Jamadagni 
gains the attention of Indra against the other Rsis; XIII 5,15, about the place ‘Indrakrosa’ 
where Indra called Visvamitra and Jamadagni indicating cows; XIV 4,7 (analyzed below); 
XIV 5,15, where ‘all beings praised Indra’, except Sarkara, a Sisumara-Rgi (a Gangetic 
dolphin, one of the few cases of an animal Rsi). 
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more effective for the prosperity of the family of the king. As 
we know from TS III.5.2, this effectiveness was attributed also 
to his descendants, since there it is declared that the Vasisthas 
are to be assigned as Brahman priests in order to multiply or 
procreate.”’” The Brahman is seen as the equivalent of the 
Purohita in non-royal contexts, and in default of an actual Rsi, 
also a descendant of a celebrated Rsi could be good enough. 


The Rsi and fecundity or prosperity 


The connection of Vasistha with procreation and multiplication 
is also present in another tradition, which we find mentioned 
three times in the Paficavimsa (IV 7,3; VI 2,4; XXI 11,2). We 
cite here the first passage, IV 7,3: 


vasistho vad etam putrahato ‘pasyat sa prajaya pasubhih 
prajayata yad esa pragatho bhavati prajatyai 


“Vasistha saw this (Pragatha chant) after his son(s) had been 
slain, he multiplied in progeny and cattle. That is the reason 
why this Pragatha exists, for procreation.” 


The story here implied is reported also in TS VII.4.7.1 and 
KB IV 8, where Vasistha not only desires to multiply in 
progeny and cattle, but also to overcome the Saudasas, who are 
responsible for the death of his son(s).*° A more detailed tale we 
find in JB II 3927! and in the Anukramanika on RV 7.32.26, 
which tells that Vasistha’s son Sakti was cast into a fire by the 
Saudasas. Another version is that of BD VI 28 and VI 44, where 


» vasisthapurohitah prajah prajdyanta tasmad vasistho brahmd karyah praiva jayate. 

*° In both versions we find the same adjective hataputra, which can be used either for a 
single son or for a plurality of sons. 

3! Cf. Oertel 1897a, pp.47-8 (= Hettrich-Oberlies 1994, pp.60-1), where it is presented 
as JB 11390. 

* This stanza is the Pragdtha here mentioned, see Caland 1931, p.60. 
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it is said that his hundred sons*’ were killed, because of the 
Saudasas or of Sudasa himself transformed into a demon 
due to a curse. According to epic and Puranic versions of 
the legend,** the killer is Kalmasapada Saudasa, king of 
Ayodhya, who, being possessed by a Raksasa, becomes a 
cannibal and devours Sakti with the other sons of Vasistha. 
Then the Rsi tries to kill himself in the waters of the rivers 
Vipasa and Satadru, without success. Pargiter, comparing 
the different versions and the traditions related to Sakti, 
asserts that this Rgsi lived at the time of Sudas Paijavana, 
and not in that of Kalmasapada,* concluding that there are 
two occurrences: the madness of the king of Ayodhya, who 
killed the sons of his priest ‘Vasistha’, and the killing of 
Sakti alone in Sudas’s reign. So, the Mahabharata and 
Linga Purana would have combined both occurrences into 
one story which deals with Kalmasapada Saudasa. 
Actually, the mention in the Vedic versions of the 
‘Saudasas’ in the plural, and also the traditions reported by 
the Mahabharata about the attempts of suicide in the rivers 
of Panjab, do not harmonize with the legend of the Saudasa 
of Ayodhya, and it is also probable that the Vasistha of the 
Vedic versions lived in the environment of the Bharata 
king Sudas, because that was the main Vedic historical 
context. We can also observe that there are not hymns of 
Vasisthas in praise of Sudas’s son Sahadeva or grandson 
Somaka,”*° and this can be due to the fact that the family of 
Vasistha was persecuted by the descendants of the king, 
maybe on instigation of a ViSvamitra, who is described as 
magically attacked by Sakti Vasistha in BD IV 112-113, 





3 In both strophes we find the phrase hate putrasate. This strange compound suggests 
the suspect that it comes from a confusion about the irregular compound putrahata that we 
find here in the PB (cf. KS XII 10:172.12). 

*4 See Pargiter 1922, pp.207-210, who cites the LiP (I 63,83; 64,2-47) and MBh 1,176; 
177; 182, 6891-6912 (corresponding to 1,166; 167 and 1,173.3-24 of the Pune edition). 

> Kalmasapada belongs to the generation no. 54 according to Pargiter’s genealogies, 
and Sudas Paijavana to no. 68. 

°° Cf. Pargiter 1922, pp.236-7. 
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during a sacrifice of Sudas.*’ We are in the context of the 
feuds between Brahmanic Gotras (particularly between 
Vasisthas and Visvamitras) typical of the early Vedic 
period, feuds in which apparently also royal families are 
involved. 

Becoming victim of the Saudasas and bereft of sons, the Rsi 
Vasistha here seeks a way to get again offspring and wealth, and 
as a consequence he sees the Pragatha chant, and so he 
multiplies again, both in the human and in the animal realms. 
This shows that the power of fecundity created by the Rsi 
through his sacred chant acts on both levels. The same result we 
find in VIII 2,4, but through the janitra (a Saman bringing 
procreation) of Vasistha.** 


Nonetheless, there is also a specific power limited to the 
animal realm. We find many passages presenting the Rsis as 
desirous of cattle (pasukama).*? We can cite an example (VIII 
3,12); 


athaitad dandhigavam andhigur va etat pasukadmah 
samapasyat tena sahasram pasin asrjata yad etat sama 
bhavati pasinam pustyai [...] 





7 BD IV 112b-113a: Sudasas ca mahdayajiie Saktind gathisinave // nigrhitam balac 
cetah so ’vasidad vicetanah / 

“In a great sacrifice of Sudas, to the son of Gathi (Visvamitra) the consciousness was 
forcibly seized by Sakti, (so that) he fell senseless.” 

*8 Differently, in XXI 11,2 Vasistha sees a four-day-rite, and the result is a social uplift 
from his condition of decay: vasisthah putrahato hina ivamanyata sa etam apasyat so 'gram 
paryaid yo hina iva manyeta sa etena yajeta “Vasistha, after his sons had been slain, thought 
himself low (or bereft), he saw this (rite, practiced it), and he attained the summit. He who 
thinks himself low (or bereft) should sacrifice with this (rite).” 

* Besides the passage here quoted, see also VIII 9,4 (Harivarna), XIII 11,15 
(Karnasravas), XV 5,14 (Davasu), all obtaining the result of generating a thousand head of 
cattle. In IX 2,18, the Rsi Devatithi is not described as desirous of cattle, but only as 
wandering hungry with his sons in the wilderness, where he finds cucumbers which, by the 
Saman, miraculously become spotted cows; then the Saman is used for the flourishing of 
cattle (devatithih saputro ‘SandyamS$ carann aranya urvariny avindat tany etena 
samnopasidat ta asmai gavah prsnayo bhitvodatisthan yad etat sama bhavati pasinam 


pustyai). 
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“Then (there is) this Andhigava(-saiman). Andhigu,”° 
desirous of cattle, saw this Siman; by means of it he begot*! a 
thousand head of cattle. That there is this Saman, (is) for the 
flourishing of cattle.” 

Andhigu, through the Saman that he sees, acquires an 
extraordinary proliferation of cattle, which is clearly the main 
kind of wealth in the Vedic society. The Rsi is here in a pastoral 
context: like many Brahmins of his time, he keeps cattle and 
desires to multiply it. Agricultural wealth is not considered, 
even if obviously agricultural products were used for the 
offerings made of barley or rice. It is known that Brahmins were 
not normally allowed to be engaged in agriculture,” and we can 
say that in the mentality of the Brahmin*’ who redacted this 
Brahmana, only wealth made of cattle was important.” Here, 
we see that the way to increase this wealth is not only the gift of 





“° This Andhigu according to JB I 165 is a Saktya, then a Vasistha, but according to the 
Anukramani is Andhigu Syavasvi (son of Syavasva, thence an Atreya), author of RV 
9.101.1-3, which are exactly the verses employed for the Syavasva and Andhigava Saman. 
Therefore, he is a Rgvedic and Samavedic Rsi at the same time. About his name, -gu is a 
typical second member of a compound, meaning ‘cow’, and andhi- means normally ‘blind’, 
in composition with verbs, coming from andha ‘blind, dark’: in this case, it would mean 
‘one whose cows are blind or dark’. Otherwise, we propose to connect andhi with andhas 
‘herb, juice, food’, and with puramdhi, ‘liberality, abundance’, term for which has been 
offered the etymology ‘bloom of plenty’ (see Mayrhofer 1996, p.146; Oberlies 1989, p.78, 
n.37): in this case andhi-gu could mean ‘having flourishing cows’, in perfect harmony with 
what is said in this Brahmana. 

*' Caland 1931, p.175, translates ‘created’, thus giving a more miraculous appearance to 
the story, but I think that ‘to beget’ or ‘to generate’ would be more suitable to the context, 
indicating that Andhigu fostered the birth of many calves, not that he created them ex nihilo. 
The basic meaning of s7j is ‘to let go, let flow’, so it should refer to an act which goes along 
with a natural process. Cf. also Varenne 1982, pp.60-62. 

” Cf. BauDhS I 10,30: “Vedic study impedes agriculture, and agriculture impedes vedic 
study. A man who is able may pursue both, but if he is unable, he should give up 
agriculture.” (Olivelle 2000, p.219); GDhS 10.5: “A Brahmin may also engage in agriculture 
and trade if he does not do the work himself” (Olivelle 2000, p.143); MaS V 83-84. 

*® It is traditionally ascribed to a Tandya (see Caland 1931, p.XXVI), then the Brahmana 
is also known as Tandya Mahabrahmana. In the Vamsa Brahmana of the Samaveda, we find 
a Vicaksana Tandya, pupil of Gardhabhimukha Sandilyayana. It is interesting that nine 
passages above in the genealogy of teachers we find also Drti Aindrota, who is mentioned in 
one of the stories of our Brahmana (XIV 1,12). 

“Tn contrast with this, we can observe that the term employed for the prosperity of the 
cattle, pusti, from the root pus ‘to be nourished, to thrive, flourish, prosper’, probably has to 
do with the vegetal realm, as puspa means ‘flower’. 
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a rich patron (as we know from the Rgvedic Danastutis), but 
also the reproduction of the animals: the result of this process, 
being always uncertain, is to be fostered through the magic- 
religious means of the Saman. The Rsi is here a herdsman, a 
priest, a poet-musician and a sort of shaman at the same time: he 
has the power to increase fecundity, but this power is always 
active only through the hymn or the chant, and the effective 
chant can be discovered only by a Rsi. Also the full power of 
the Saman can be displayed only by a Rsi, but it is partially 
transmitted to those who can apply it properly, with faith and 
knowledge about his effect and origin. 


On the other hand, we have an analogous effect related to 
human offspring in XXV 16,3: 


para ahndras trasadasyuh paurukutso vitahavyah 
srayasah kaksivan ausijas ta etat prajatikamah 
sattrdyanam updyams te sahasram sahasram putran 
apusyann evam vdva te sahasram sahasram putran 
pusyanti ya etad upayanti 


“Para, son of Ahnara”, Trasadasyu, son of 
Purukutsa“®, Vitahavya, son of Sreyas”’, Kaksivant, son 





“5 Para Ahnara (more often Atnara) is a famous king, mentioned in SB XIIL.5.4.4 as 
Hairanyanabha, then as a descendant of the king of Ayodhya Hiranyanabha (of the 
generation no. 83), and in S4SS XVI.9.11 as Para Ahlara Vaideha. It can be that he was a 
sovereign of Videha descending from the lineage of Hiranyanabha (cf. Keith-Macdonell 
1912, vol. I, p.491). 

“© As already observed above in n.8, Trasadasyu son of Purukutsa is an important 
ancient king (and hymn-maker, then a Rajarsi, see Pargiter 1922, p.246) of the Aiksvaku 
genealogies, but there is also a Trasadasyu Paurukutsi or Paurukutsya in the Rgveda (cf. 
5.33.8; 7.19.3; 8.19.36), where he appears as a Piru king. The fact that we find two kings 
with the same name and patronymic is not uncommon (see Pargiter 1922, pp.130-4), and in 
this context it can be significant that the Paurava king Suhotra (12 generations before the 
Purukutsa Paurava) married an Aiksvaku princess (MBh 1,89.26): this alliance of the two 
royal races could have induced some Paurava kings to adopt traditional Aiksvaku names. 

“’ This Vitahavya Srayasa is present also in IX 1,9, where he is expelled from his 
dominion like a king, but Sayana defines him simply as a Rsi and not as a Rajarsi as in the 
other similar passages, viz. PB XII 12,6 (about Sindhuksit) and XV 3,25 (about 
Dirghasravas), where the text itself speaks of a rdjanyarsi or rdjanya rgi. Moreover, in TS 
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of Usij**, these, desirous of procreation, undertook this ‘course’ 
of Sattras. They prospered in getting each a thousand sons. In 
the same manner, they who undertake this (rite) prosper in 
getting each a thousand sons.” 

This passage refers to a Sattra of three years, and it reflects a 
tradition reported also in TS V.6.5.3 and KS XXII 3, where the 
same names (but in the Kathaka Vitahavya is lacking, cf. n. 47) 
are present in the context of the Agnicayana, but always in 
relation with a three-years-sacrifice, and with the result of 
obtaining thousand sons. There, these famous sacrificers are 
styled as prajakama ‘desirous of progeny’, here as prajatikama 
‘desirous of procreation or propagation’, which mirrors the 
epithet pasukama ‘desirous of cattle’, found before. Here the 
effect obtained by the kings and Rsis is assured also to the 
present sacrificers. 

We find again Kaksivant in relation to fecundity in XIV 
11,17, with a more generic formula: 


kaksivan va etenausijah prajatim bhiimanam agacchat 
prajayate bahur bhavati kaksivatena tustuvanah 





V.4.7.5 and KS XXI 8 we find a Rsi Kanva with the same patronymic srdyasa. Cf. Keith- 
Macdonell 1912, vol. II, pp.316-7, where it is said that Vitahavya Srayasa is a king in the 
Yajurvedic passages (TS V 6,5.3 and KS XXII 3), but this is not confirmed by the text, and 
in Schroeder’s edition of the Kathaka (Schroeder 1900, p.59), the name of Vitahavya is 
lacking. Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.132, where it is acknowledged that the 
assumption that the names of these lists refer all to kings is ‘unnecessary’. Also in RV 
6.15.2-3, the name Vitahavya seems referred to the Rsi (apparently the same as Bharadvaja 
in st.3) and not to a king. 

‘8 This is a famous Rsi Angirasa, belonging to the generation no. 43, the same as that of 
Dusyanta, the father of Bharata, according to Pargiter 1922, pp.161-164 and p.191. 
According to BD IV 24-25, ‘Ausija’ comes from the name of the mother, USsij, a servant 
(dasi) sent by the king of Anga to the father Dirghatamas. However, UsSija is also a name of 
an ancestor of Dirghatamas in the Brahmanic VaméSas (Pargiter 1922, pp.160-1), so that 
Kaksivant, being Dirghatamas’s son, already had the patronymic Ausija, and the name of the 
mother in the Brhaddevata can be a guess to explain the appellation. Cf. Schmidt 1968, pp. 
58-60 who remarks the use of wsij, meaning ‘heischend’ to indicate the fire priest and Agni 
himself, then suggests that Kaksivant Ausija means ‘Sohn des Agni Usij’. But he apparently 
ignores the existence of a Rsi USija in the genealogies, since he cites only the tradition about 
the mother Usij and affirms that “kein Vorfahr namens Usij bekannt war”. 
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“Kaksivant, son of Usij, through this (chant) reached 
procreation and abundance. One who lauds with the Kaksivata 
(Saman) procreates, becomes rich.” 


In this case, we have propagation in the human realm 
associated with abundance or wealth (bhiiman); we find the 
same formula in relation to Udala Vaisvamitra in XIV 11,33 and 
to Kulmalabarhis in XV 3,21. 

On the other hand, we have also the case of a Rsi without 
offspring, in VIII 9,21: 


astadamstro vairtipo ‘putro 'prajd ajiryat sa imaml lokan 
vicicchidvam amanyata sa ete jarasi sGmani apasyat 
tayor aprayogdd abibhet so ‘bravid rdhnavad yo me 
sadmabhyam  stavata iti 22. rser va etat prasodbhitam 
yad astadamstre bhavata rddhya eva 


“Astadamstra,” son of Viripa, grew old without sons, 
without progeny. He thought to have broken (the continuity of) 
these worlds, he in his old age saw these two Samans, (but) he 
feared that they would not be applied. He said: «He who will 
laud by these two Samans of mine will prosper!» This is 
produced by the fervent wish of the Rsi. That there are the two 
Astadamstra (chants), (it is) for prosperity.” 

Here we see a sort of anguish in the Rsi for his lack of sons: 
the ascetic way of life of the samnydsin does not seem to be 
accepted,” the procreation of an offspring was apparently felt as 
the actuation of a cosmic law, for the continuity of the world. 
Being in a condition of distress, Astadamstra searches for a 





” This name means ‘with eight tusks’, and according to the Anukramani he is author of 
RV 10.111, but his Samans employ as yoni RV 10.11.1-3. The patronymic Vairtipa should 
refer to Virtipa Angirasa, Rsi of RV 8.43;44;75. 

°° Cf. BauDhS II 11,27-34, which, after having described the customs of the ascetics, 
asserts that there is only one order of life (the householder or grhastha), because no 
offspring is produced in the others (brahmacarin, vanaprastha, parivrdjaka) (11.11.27: 
ekasramyam tvacarya aprajanatvad itaresam), then it is cited TS VI1.3.10.5, where the three 
debts of Brahmins are mentioned: of studentship the Rsis, of sacrifice to the gods, and of 
offspring to the ancestors. Cf. also AB VII 33, where the Rsi Narada explains to the king 
Hariscandra the importance of having a son, explicitly criticizing asceticism. 
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solution and sees the Samans. In this case, we do not have an 
immediate result of fecundity, probably because of the old age 
of the Rgi, but he desires at least to leave something useful to 
the posterity, therefore he proclaims the utility of the two 
Samans. According to Caland,°' what is meant as produced by 
the fervent wish of the Rsi (prasa-udbhita), are these Samans, 
but it can also be the prosperity which is wished as a blessing on 
the future sacrificers. In both cases, we have here a testimony of 
a faith in the effect of the Rsi’s wish on those who employ his 
sacred prayers. 


The association of the Rsis with prosperity (rddhi) is so 
fundamental that we find it also related to the archetypal group 
of the seven Rsis, in XXII 4: 


XXII 4,2: sapta rsaya etenadrdhnuvams tenarddhis 
tasmdd etena yajanta rddhya eva 

XXII 4,6: prsthyah sadaho bhavati pratyaksam rdhyai 7. 
pratyaksam hy etena sapta rgsaya ardhnuvann rddhya 
eva 


“2. The seven Rsis prospered through this (seven-day-rite). 
Thereby, (there is) prosperity. Therefore, they sacrifice with it, 
for prosperity. 6. There is the six-day rite with the Prstha 
(Samans), for prospering in a visible manner. In a visible 
manner prospered the seven Rsis through this (rite, so it is) for 
prosperity.” 

Clearly, the fact that the rite lasts seven days suggests the 
relation with the seven Rsis, as with the seven vital airs 
(pranah) or seven with domestic animals (gramyah pasavas) 
mentioned in XXII 4,3-4, but there are also other rites of seven 
days related to Prajapati (XXII 5), Jamadagni (XXII 7)? or 
Indra (XXII 8). What is noteworthy here is the concept of 
‘visible’ (pratyaksam) prosperity: we have found the same word 





>! See Caland 1931, p.191. 

* Tn XXII 7,2 we find another formula related to prosperity: etena vai jamadagnih 
sarvan posdan apusyat sarvan evaitena posdn pusyati “By this (rite), Jamadagni increased all 
the prosperities. By this (rite) one increases all the prosperities.” 
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about the direct knowledge of Indra by Vasistha; here it is 
applied to the evidence of the prosperity, the visible proof 
(made probably of food, cattle and offspring) which was 
obtained by the seven Rsis and that, following their example, 
can be obtained also by the present sacrificers. 


The Rsi and the Muni 


A particular figure associated with prosperity we find in XXV 
14,5: 


etena vai turo devamunih sarvam rddhim ardhnot 
sarvam rddhim yrdhnoti ya etad upaiti 


“Through this (Turayana rite) Tura the divine hermit increased 
every prosperity. Every prosperity increases one who undertakes 
this (rite).” 


Tura should be the famous Kavaseya, Purohita of 
Janamejaya Pariksita in the Aitareya Brahmana,”’ founder of a 
lineage of teaching in the Satapatha Brahmana (X.6.5.9), where 
he is also described as engaged in the particular yajurvedic rite 
of the Agnicayana (IX.5.2.15). Here he is not called Rgi, but 
devamuni, which should mean ‘divine hermit’™* rather than 
‘God-muni’ as translated by Caland*° or ‘saint of the gods’ as 
translated by Keith and Macdonell,” unless we have here to do 
with a medium of the deities, a man possessed by the gods, but 
we have no allusions to that about Tura Kavaseya. We have a 
close parallel of this compound in the epithet devarsi ‘divine or 
celestial Rgi’ given in the Mahabharata to great seers like 





°° Cf. AB IV 27; VII 34; VIII 21. This is Janamejaya II in the classification of Pargiter, 
belonging to the generation no.74, in the first period of the Kurus (see Pargiter 1922, p.148 
and p.173) and in the late Rgvedic period. Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.314. 

“ The Béthlingk-Roth dictionary translates ‘ein himmlischer, géttlicher Muni’, and 
refers only to this passage of the PB, and to the name of the Rsi (son of Irammada) of RV 
10.146 according to the Anukramani. 

°° Caland 1931, p.640. 

°° Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.314. 
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Narada (also often called muni). Another interesting parallel is 
found in AV VII.74.1, where a root used to cure pustules is said 
“of the divine Muni or Muni-God” (miner devdsya miilena): in 
that case it is possible that a god like Rudra is meant, but also a 
Muni as a shamanistic healer.*’ 

The oldest attestation of the term muni is in RV 7.56.8, in a 
hymn to the Maruts, where their noise (connected with wind and 
storm) is compared with that made by the Muni, probably 
because this figure used to scream or make strong noises during 
his ecstatic trance. Another is in RV 8.17.14, where Indra is 
called ‘friend of the Munis’ (indro muninam sakha), as often the 
hymns speak of his friendship (sakhyd, sakhitva) with Rsis.~ 

But most of all we have the important late hymn RV 10.136, 
where the Muni is characterized by long hair (kesin), by 
nakedness or a reddish (pisanga) dirty robe,°’ and by the 





°7 Cf. Hauer 1922, p.171, translating “die Wurzel des gottlichen Muni”, related to a 
“Zauberritus, was auf den urspriinglichen Zusammenhang des Muni mit der Zauberei und 
Heilkunst hinweist”; Hauer 1958, p.31, on the other hand, seems to have changed opinion, 
because he translates “Muni-Gott”, explaining that this god “kann ursprtinglich kein anderer 
gewesen sein als Vayu-Rudra, der ja auch uralter Zauberarzt ist.” 

It is interesting that a god called ‘Moni’ is present in the Kalash pantheon, as the 
‘prophet’ and the executor of the commands of ‘Imra’, the creator god; in a myth, he 
exterminates the devils (see Rose 1990, p.426, pp.428-9). 

8 RV 7.56.8b: dhunih minih iva sardhasya dhysnoh “The roaring of the bold troop (is) 
like (that of) the ecstatic.” 

» See for instance RV 10.23.7, which speaks of the friendship of Indra with the Rgi 
Vimada (v.7ab: mdkir na end sakhyd vi yausus tava cendra vimadasya ca fseh, translated by 
Geldner 1951, vol.III, p.160 “Niemals soll sich darum unsere Freundschaft lésen zwischen 
dir, Indra, und dem Rsi Vimada”). Cf. RV 6.45.17, where Indra is grnatam... Sivah sakha 
‘auspicious friend of the singers’. 

6° We have different interpretations of the v.2ab: muinayo vdtarasandh pisanga vasate 
mala, translated by Geldner 1951, vol.III, p.369 “Die windgegiirteten Verztickten kleiden sich 
in braune Schmutz(gewander)”. Geldner himself, ibidem, n.2, explains vatarasandh ‘having the 
wind as girdle’ with ‘nackten’, but he interprets the pisdngd... mala as related to “Die 
safranfarbener Gewander des spateren Yogin’”. He also cites the gloss of Sayana, speaking of 
malinani valkalariipani vasamsi “dirty garments formed of bark”, evidently alluding to the bark 
garment (cira) worn by the Vanaprasthas (BauDhS II 11,15) or Vaikhanasas (BauDhS Il 
3,19). Differently, the Parivrajaka wears ochre clothes (kasdyavasah: BauDhS II 11,21), but he 
also shaves his head, whereas the Vanaprastha has matted hair (jatila: BauDhS II 11,15). 
Probably Sayana identified the kesin of RV 10.136 as an ascetic of the Vanaprastha type. Deeg 
1993, p.98 takes pisangd... mala as ‘brown mud’, indicating a ‘nude, loam-smeared ascetic’. 
Cf. also AB VII 13,7, where malam ‘dirt’ is together with ajinam ‘antelope skin’, smasrini 
“moustache and beard’ and tapah as symbols of the ascetic. 
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ecstatic flight.°’ He is also friend of each god (4cd: munir 
devasya-devasya... sakha), and particularly of Vayu (5a: vayoh 
sakha), but also ‘horse of Vata’ (vdtasydsvo) and ‘by the gods 
impelled’ (5b: devésito munih). So, it seems that, when he is in 
trance, he is possessed by the gods, an attitude which is not 
typical of the Rsi. 

We find the epithet muni also in AB VI 33, referred to 
Aitasa,” who saw the ‘life of Agni’, ‘what is inexhaustible in 
the sacrifice’ and revealed it to the sons through nonsensical 
formulas (the aitasapralapa or ‘stammering of Aitasa’®). 

More explicitly, Munis are often mentioned in the Upanisads 
as those who embrace the ascetic life of hermits in search of 
spiritual deliverance and metaphysical knowledge.” So, the 
Munis emerge particularly in the late Vedic period, as persons 
following an ascetic way of life leading to a superior spiritual 
wisdom. Tura seems then to be depicted as a hermit, but at the 
same time as engaged in Vedic sacrifices in order to obtain 
prosperity. 

We have also another reference to Munis in XIV 4,7: 


vaikhanasd va rgaya indrasya priya asams tan rahasyur 
devamalimlud munimarane 'marayat tam deva abruvan 
kva_ tarsayo ‘bhivann iti tan praisam aicchat tan 
navindat sa imdn lokan ekadharendpunat tan 
munimarane 'vindat tan etena samna samairayat tad 
vava sa tarhy akamayata kamasani sama vaikhanasam 
kamam evaitendvarundhe 





®! st.3: tinmadita matineyena vatam’ 4 tasthima vayam / sdriréd asmakam yiiyam 


martaso abhi pasyatha, translated by Geldner 1951, vol.IIl, p.370, “Von Verziickung 
entgeistert haben wir die Winde (als unsere Rosse) bestiegen. Nur unsere Leiber sehet ihr 
Sterblichen vor euch.” The phrase vinmaditd mauneyena is noteworthy, because it shows that 
the concept of mauneya (state of muni) is associated with ecstasy, and not with the vow of 
‘silence’ (maunam) as in the post-Vedic literature. In v.7cd we find also an allusion to an 
intoxicating beverage, called ‘poison’, associated with Rudra (kesi visdsya pdtrena yad 
rudréndpibat sahd). Cf. Deeg 1993, pp.98-9. 

° Cf. KB XXX 5, where he is called Etaga and sees the ‘life of the sacrifice’ 
(vajnasyayur dadarsa). It is interesting that EtaSa is listed among the seven ‘Vatarasana’ 
regarded as authors of RV 10.136 in the Anukramani. 

® See AV XX.129-132 and RVKh V.15. 

® See for instance BAU III 5 (Kanva edition). 
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“The Vaikhanasas were Rsis dear to Indra. Rahasyu 
Devamalimluc killed them at (a place named) ‘Death of the 
Munis’. The Gods said to him (Indra): «What has become of 
those Rsis?» He went in search of them but did not find them. 
He clarified these worlds with one single stream, and he found 
them at ‘Death of the Munis’. He revived them through this 
Saman. That, forsooth, had been his wish at that moment. The 
Vaikhanasa is a wish-fulfilling Saman, by means of it one gets 
one’s wish.” 


The Vaikhanasas are a group of Rsis also mentioned in the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka (I 23,3) and in the Nirukta (III 17), but only 
en passant, in etymological contexts. The Nirukta connects this 
word with vikhanana ‘act of excavating’, and this is probably 
the true etymology, because of the custom of extracting roots 
practiced by these hermits. We find much information about 
Vaikhanasas in the Dharmasitras. In BauDhS II 11,14, they are 
identified as vanaprastha, ‘abiding in the forest’, and their way 
of living is so described: “A Vaikhanasa (lives) in the forest, 
eating roots and fruits, given to austerities” (vaikhdnaso vane 
mulaphalasi tapahsilah). He baths three times a day, kindles the 
fire and does not eat what is in the village. He pays homage to 
gods, ancestors, spirits, humans and Rsis. He may also eat flesh 
of animals left by a predator, he should not step on plowed land 
or enter a village. He wears matted hair, garments of bark and 
skin (jatilascirajinavdsa) and he never eats anything that has 
been stored for more than a year. Actually, this kind of 
description is the typical appearance of Rgis in the Mahabharata, 
where they are also often called muni. Here we find the same 
kind of equivalence, because they are forest hermits.® It is 
noteworthy that they are dear to Indra, who, as we have seen, in 
RV 8.17.14 is called ‘friend of the Munis’. Also the other gods 
are interested in their fate, but it is Indra who seeks them and 
even revives them. So, it seems that Indra in this case sees the 
Saman like a Rsi, as is confirmed by JB III 190, where it is said 


°° Cf. ApDhS II 21,21, where it is said of the Vanaprastha: “He should live as a Muni 
with a single fire, without house, shelter or protection” (ekagnir aniketah syad 
asarmdasarano munih). 
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that this Saman was seen by Indra, who is ‘Vikhanas’, even if at 
the beginning of the explanation, it was said that these Samans 
were seen by the Vaikhanasas. 

Here it is not explained why Rahasyu Devamalimluc 
(‘robber of the gods’) killed the Vaikhanasas, perhaps just 
because they were dear to Indra, since his name appears as that 
of a demon.°’ But it is clear that we have to do with a tradition 
connected with a place, called munimarana, ‘death of the 
Munis’. 

We find another Vaikhanasa, named Puruhanman, in XIV 
9,29, as the Rsi who, through the Pauruhanmana Saman, beheld 
the heavenly world:®* this can characterize the Vaikhanasa as an 
ascetic interested in the attainment of heaven, but we find the 
same formula for many other Rsis, as we will see below. 


The Rsi and the sacred Word 


There is also another personage that has been connected with 
Muni-like ascetics: Kesin Dalbhya, present in XIII.10.8: 


kesine va etad dalbhyaya samavir abhavat tad enam 
abravid agataro ma gdayanti ma mayodgasisur iti katham 
ta dga bhagava ity abravid Ggeyam evasmy Ggdyann iva 
gayet pratisthayai tad alammam _ parijanatam 
pascadaksam Saydnam etam Ggam gayantam ajanat tam 
abravit puras tva dadha iti tam abruvan ko nv ayam 
kasma alam ity alan nu vai mahyam iti tad 
alammasyalammatvam 


% JB II 190: tasu vaikhdnasam / vaikhdnasd va etani samany apasyann [...] tad indro 
ha vai vikhanah / sa yad indra etat samapasyat, tasmad vaikhanasam ity akhyayate / \n this 
passage, the Vaikhanasas are defined as rsika, which is translated by Caland 1919, p.266, 
“Seher niederen Ranges”. 

°7 Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.376. In JB III 190, Rahasyu is rewarded by Indra 
for his sincerity in admitting his Brahmin-killing, and obtains to be the progenitor of a 
lineage of Brahmins, the Taksus. 

% PB XIV 9,28: pauruhanmanam bhavati 29. puruhanma va etena vaikhanaso ‘iijasd 
svargam lokam apasyat. 
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“To Kesin, the son of Dalbha, this Saman showed himself. It 
said to him: «Bad singers chant me, let them not chant me.» 
«How is your intonation, Reverend Sir?» he said. «Il am to be 
intoned (in a low voice); let him chant me, intonating (in a low 
voice), as it were, for a firm support.» Then (Kesin) perceived 
Alamma,” son of Parajanat, lying behind the axle (of the 
southern havirdhana-cart) chanting this intonation. To him he 
said: «I will make you my Purohita.» To him they (the other 
Brahmins) said: «Who, forsooth, is this man? For what is he 
fit?» «Fit for me indeed» (Kesin answered). That is the reason 
of the name ‘Alamma’.” 

The name Kesin (‘long-haired’) reminds of the Muni of RV 
10.136,”' whereas the patronymic Dalbhya (in other contexts 
Darbhya) has induced Max Deeg to connect him with the use of 
Darbha grass as an intoxicating substance.” Actually, the proofs 
presented in his article in order to show this usage are not very 
convincing, and we have not found any confirmation of an 
intoxicating effect of Darbha grass (Imperata cylindrica)."* So, 
the traditional identification of this name as a patronymic (given 
also by Sayana in the commentary of this passage) from Dalbha 
or Darbha seems the most acceptable.’* However, it is true that 
Kegin Dalbhya is a special personage.”” In JB II 53 he appears 
as a king of the Paficalas’° before YAjiiasena, and also in JUB III 





® According to Caland 1931, p.340, n.1, the verb d-gd probably “refers to the strength 
of tone, or to the pitch of tone in chanting”, adding that in JUB 1.37 three kinds of d-gd are 
distinguished, and that the same word occurs also in SB II.2.9-13. 

He is considered a Rsi in the commentary of Sayana, and he is mentioned also in PB 
XiIll 4,11, as receiving an explanation of the way of chanting by a Rajana son of Kuni. He is 
also present in the version of JB III 31, according to the reading of Caland 1931, p.340, n.2. 

7 But SB XL8.4 shows us the ‘Kaisina’ as a present race (kaisinir evemd dpyetdrhi 
prajd jayante), descending from king Keéin. Cf. Witzel 2005, p.40. 

” See Deeg 1993, pp.99-109. 

3 Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.340, where only its use (attested in the 
Atharvaveda) for calming anger (manyusamana) is cited; cf. Khare 2004, pp.261-2. 

Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.354. 

’ Cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.187; Deeg 1993, pp.105-107. 

7° Witzel 1997, p.49, maintains the prominence of the Paficalas in the later YV-Samhita 
and the Brahmana period: “The political and cultural centre now had shifted from the Kuru 
to this tribe which lived farther East, in what is now Uttar Pradesh. The Paficala king Kesin 
Dalbhya and his successors are prominent in a later YV-Samhita, TS, and beyond.” He also 
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29 he is clearly identified as a king of the Pajficalas (kestT 
darbhyah pancalo raja), who looks for an Udgatr, for a twelve- 
day-sacrifice. Also in this context, he appoints a Purohita, then 
he should be a king. On the other hand, he is presented as an 
expert of ritual questions”’ and as receiving revelations, ”* like in 
this passage, where it is the Saman itself that speaks to him, 
explaining how it should be recited. We have already found the 
case of Indra revealing formulas to Vasistha, but here no deity is 
implied: the relationship of the Rgi with the sacred word is 
direct, without mediation. But we should not say that we have 
here to do with an eternal, substantial Veda revealing itself to 
the vision of the seer, because the Saman is here individualized, 
addressed as a person, and described as explaining a technical 
detail about the way of chanting it. It is a case of personification 
typical of the mythopoetic thinking, which seems to show that 
even the sacred chants could be conceived as animate, 
autonomous entities. 

A somewhat different personification or hypostatization of the 
sacred word is in XI 8,8: 


yuktasvo va Gngirasah sisi jatau viparyaharat tasman 
mantro 'pakramat sa tapo 'tapyata sa etad yauktasvam 
apasyat tam mantra updvartata tad vadva sa tarhy 





remarks that according to JB Il 278-9, Kesin was closely related to the Kurus, because his 
maternal uncle, Uccaihsravas, was son of the Kuru king (kauravya raja) Kuvaya, adding this 
historical guess: “Apparently he simply took over when the Kuru line was in decline (or 
without heirs?), due to the Salva invasion.” 

7” Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.187, cites his ritual dispute with Sandika in MS I 
4,12. Cf. Deeg 1993, p.107, n.97. 

78 In KB VII 5 he receives a revelation about the consecration (diksd) by a golden bird 
(hiranmaya sakuna) who can be identified, according to the text, with one of three different 
personages, that appear as previous Rsis. Among them, there is Sikhandin Yajfiasena, who 
must be the same Yajfasena that in JB II 53 appears to him as a golden goose (hamso 
hiranmayo), but there the revelation is about the imperishableness of the merit of rites 
(istapurtasya tvam aksitim vettha). Actually, in both cases there is an exchange of 
knowledge, not a revelation only in one direction: this exchange is expressed by the verbs 
sam-pra-brii (JB IL 53) and sam-pra-vac (KB VII 5,8) (cf. Deeg 1993, pp.105-6). Witzel 
1997, p.49, cites also VadhB IV 37 for the ‘invention’ of the consecration to the Soma ritual 
by Kesin (Kaisini diksa@), and describes this king as “both the new political as well as 
‘spiritual’ leader.” 
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akamayata kamasani sama yauktasvam kamam 
evaitenavarundhe 


“Yuktasva Angirasa exchanged two young ones (just) born, 
from him the Mantra withdrew. He underwent austerities, he 
saw this Yauktasva. To him the Mantra returned. That, forsooth, 
he had then desired. The Yauktasva is a wish-fulfilling Saman, 
through it one fulfils one’s wish.” 

This story is more detailed in JB II 23, where Yuktasva is 
the younger brother of Vasistha, who is Purohita of Sudas 
Paijavana.” Sudas entrusted his mares to Vasistha, who gave 
them to his brother. This one exchanged the young ones born 
from the king’s mares with those that belonged to himself, 
which were worse. When this deed was discovered, Yuktasva 
was driven away as a thief and non-Rsi (anrsir). In order to find 
again trust and invitations, he saw the Saman and applied it.*° 

So, the two stories are very different, but it is probable that 
young horses are meant also here:*! actually, it is the name 
itself, Yuktasva ‘having yoked horses’, which can be connected 
with this story. What is specific in our passage is the 
relationship of the Rsi with the ‘Mantra’. Normally, we find the 
mantra as a particular formula or hymn seen by a Rsi, here it 
seems that it is the sacred word in its totality, as is shown by the 
fact that the ‘Mantra’ returned after he had seen a particular 
Saman. Caland* translates this word simply as ‘the veda’, 
following the gloss of Sayana; actually, it can be that the 
relationship with all the Vedic corpus is implied. Another 
significant aspect, is the ascetic practice (tapas) adopted to find 


” Sudas is here said to be king of the Aiksvakus, which is really strange, because Sudas 
Paijavana is a Bharata king in Rgveda and belonging to the North Paficala branch of the 
Bharatas according to the Puranic tradition (see Pargiter 1922, pp.115-7), which shows the 
scarce historical value of this Brahmana. It is possible that a confusion is made with the 
Sudasa father of Kalmasapada, who was actually an Aiksvaku. Then, also the position of 
Yuktasva as a Vasistha, instead of an Angirasa, is doubtful, but it can also be that the 
association with Sudas Paijavana is right, and we know that this king had a Vasistha as 
Purohita (cf. RV 7.18; Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. Il, pp.274-5; Pargiter 1922, p.207). 

*° For more details, see Caland 1931, p.263. 

*! Sayana, differently, speaks of children (ba/au stanandhayau); cf. Keith-Macdonell 
1912, vol. II, p.192. 

© Caland 1931, p.263. 
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again this vital relationship. The fact that the vision of the 
Saman is the final effect of an ascetic effort, is often repeated in 
the course of the Brahmana.*? As usual, we find only the 
formula tapo ’tapyata (which can be translated ‘he heated the 
heat’), without explanation of the actual practices implied. 
According to Oldenberg,** in the oldest times the most 
important aspect was heat as vehicle of penance, connected with 
fire and Sun, like in the late yogic practice of staying among 
four fires and under the Sun; he mentions also fasting, staying 
awake, and holding the breath. This last exercise is vividly 
described in BauDhS IV 1,23-4, telling that by doing the control 
of the breath (pranayama) one generates a supreme heat from 
the tips of the nails up to the end of the hair.*° A similar effect is 
attributed in SB XI.5.7.4 to the personal recitation of the Veda 
(svadhyaya), which can also be regarded as a form of tapas.*° 





83 Cf, PB XI 8,10; XII 11,25; XIII 6,10; XIII 11,10; XIV 12,5; XX 11,3. 

*4 See Oldenberg 1917, pp.402-3. Cf. Oldenberg 1919, pp.146-9. 

8 BauDhS IV 1,23: avartayet sada yuktah prandyaman punah punah / a kesantan na—khagrac 
ca tapas tapyata uttamam “Constantly practising Yoga, he should control his breath repeatedly, 
generating the most extreme heat of austerity up to the very tips of his hair and nails.” (Translation by 
Olivelle 2000, p.329) Cf. MaS VI 70-71, where the pranayama associated with the recitation of Om 
and the vyahrtis is considered the supreme tapas (70: pranayama brahmanasya trayo ‘pi vidhivat 
krtah / vyahrtipranavair yukta vijneyam paramam tapah);, by the suppression of breath, one burns 
away the faults of the organs (71cd: tathaindriyanam dahyante dosah pranasya nigrahdt). 

It is clear that, of the three exercises of pranayama (pitraka, recaka, kumbhaka), the 
kumbhaka ‘exercise of the pot’, implying the suppression of breath, is the most important here: it is 
significant that this exercise is applied also in the Tibetan Tantric practice of tummo (sk. candali), 
which is intended to develop inner heat to burn the obstructions of the ‘subtle body’ and acquire 
spiritual wisdom. Cf. Muses 1961, pp.186-196; Rai 1982, pp.71-2; 173-178, where is cited the 
commentary to YS II 52: “There is no purificatory action (tapas) higher than Pranayama; purity is 
secured by that, through the destruction of impurity; and the light of knowledge shines.” (tapo na 
param pranayamat tato visuddhir malanadm diptis ca jndanasyeti) (translation by Prasada 1910, 
p.170). Cf. Kaelber 1989, pp.58-9, where is also cited JUB II 32,4-5, which defines the inner self 
(antaratman) of the prana as heat (tapas), therefore the breath of one who is heated (who practices 
tapas) becomes hotter (tasmat tapyamdanasyosnatarah prano bhavati); then it is stated that the 
inner self of tapas is fire (tapaso ‘ntaratmagnih). Cf. Oertel 1896, pp.191-2. 

© SB XL95.7.4: yddi ha va dpyabhydktah dlamktah stihitah sukhe Sdyane sdyanah 
svadhyayamadhita & haiva sé nakhagrébhyas tapyate ya evam vidvantsvadhydyamadhite 
tasmatsvadhyayo ‘dhyetavyah “And, verily, if he studies his lesson, even though lying on a 
soft couch, anointed, adorned and completely satisfied, he is burned (with holy fire) up to 
the tips of his nails, whosoever, knowing this, studies his lesson: therefore one's (daily) 
lesson should be studied.” (translation by Eggeling 1900, vol.V, p.100). Cf. MaS II 166-7; 
TA II 14; Kaelber 1989, pp.59-60. 
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BauDhS III 10,13 gives us a list of the different practices of 
tapas: “Practising non-injury; speaking the truth; refraining 
from theft; bathing at dawn, noon, and dusk; obedience to 
elders; chastity; sleeping on the floor; wearing a single garment; 
and fasting — these are the austerities.”*’ Hauer** mentions also 
sitting silent in a dark hut or in an isolated place, contracted 
positions, tiring efforts in the performance of the sacrifice 
(brick-layering, wood-carrying, fire-lighting), and the holy 
silence during the execution of certain sacrifices. These 
practices had the purpose of developing an internal energy 
which would have given magical power and spiritual ‘vision’. 
They were also often intended to expiate sins: the previous 
citation of the Baudhayana Dharmasiitra is in the context of 
expiation, and in BauDhS III 10,9 tapas is explicitly cited as 
one of the means of redemption (niskrayandani).*’ Sayana, 
commenting our passage, writes that this tapas had the character 
of expiation (prdayascittatmakam tapas tepe), and, purified by 
this tapas, this Rsi saw the Saman (tena ca tapasa visuddhah sa 
rsih etad yauktasvam sama ’pasyat). Evidently, he sees a 
relation of cause and effect between the purification created by 
the tapas and the vision of the Saman, and it is possible that this 
relation was conceived also in the times of the Brahmanas: the 
spiritual vision as a natural consequence of the purification of 
body and mind (or of the ‘subtle body’ made of Pranas or vital 





87 The translation is that of Olivelle 2000, p.325. Here is the original text: ahimsa 
satyam astainyam savanesudakopasparsanam gurususrusad brahmacaryam adhahsayanam 
ekavastratanasaka iti tapamsi 

According to Oldenberg 1919, p.146, n.3, this is “eine schon merklich modernisierte, 
abgeflaute Ubersicht tiber Formen des Tapas”. 

88 See Hauer 1958, p.21; cf. Hauer 1922, pp.98-116. 

* Olivelle 2000, p.325: “The expiations for such a man [who has committed wrong 
actions] are softly reciting prayers, austerity, ritual offering, fasting, and giving gifts.” (tasya 
niskrayanani japas tapo homa upavaso danam) Cf. VaDhS XX 47; MaS V 105-109; XI 
242: “Whatever sin people commit through their mind, word, or body — with ascetic toil as 
their only wealth, they quickly burn off all that simply by ascetic toil.” (vat kimcid enah 
kurvanti manovanmurtibhir janah / tat sarvam nirdahantyadsu tapasaiva tapodhanah) 
(translation and text from Olivelle 2005, p.228; p.882). 

Cf. Kaelber 1989, pp.45-60, who connects the purification with tapas as a destructive 
force (like fire), and with the pain involved in the ascetic ‘mortifications’, since ‘to suffer or 
feel pain’ is one of the connotations of the root tap. 
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airs) realized by ascetic exercises. But in the Paficavimsa tapas 
is not always subsequent to sin, it can also be a way of 
overcoming a difficult situation,” or a means of extending one’s 
power,’' nonetheless there is always the vision of the Saman as 
the effect of tapas. This relationship between tapas and the 
sacred word is synthetically affirmed in TA V 6,7, where we 
find the phrase tapojam vacam ‘word born from ascetic heat’. 
The same adjective tapojd in RV 10.154.5 is applied to the 
Rsis,”” and we can say that it is all related: the Rsi is one who 
sees the sacred and effective word of Mantras, this vision is 
produced by tapas, then the Rgi is born from tapas, from the 
ascetic practice of ‘heat’.”* 

About the Mantra, we have another significant passage, XIII 3,24: 


sisur va Gngiraso mantrakytam mantrakyd asit sa pitrn 
putraka ity Gmantrayata, tam pitaro ‘bruvan na 





°° As in XII 11,25, where Vatsapri lost the trust as a valid priest (cf. Lévi 1898, p.110); 
or XX 11,3, where Havismat and Haviskrt are left behind by the other Angirases on the way 
to the heavenly world. For the general concept of tapas as a means by which to overcome 
difficulties, cf. MaS XI 239: “What is difficult to cross, what is difficult to obtain, what is 
difficult to enter, what is difficult to do — all that is accomplished by ascetic toil, for it is 
difficult to prevail over ascetic toil.” (vaddustaram yaddurdpam yaddurgam yacca 
duskaram / tat sarvam tapasa sadhyam tapo hi duratikramam) (translation and text from 
Olivelle 2005, p.228; p.882). 

°! As in XIV 12,5, where Usanas Kavya desires the same dominion or space (/oka) as 
the other Kavyas have. 

? RV 10.154.5ed: ésin tépasvato yama tapojam’ dpi gacchatat, translated by Geldner 
1951, vol. p.385 “zu den Kasteiung tibenden Rsi’s, 0 Yama, zu den durch Kasteiung 
(neu)geborenen soll er gelangen!” The subject is the dead, who should reach the Rsis of the 
past in heaven. 

°° Cf. Kaelber 1989, pp.61-71, where the relationship is analyzed between tapas, 
knowledge and spiritual rebirth, also in connection with Rsgis. At p.64 we find this 
interesting interpretation: “The rsis are visionaries; they frequently see that which does not 
yet exist. Their tapas is therefore not only a heated effort but also a “meditative-brooding”, a 
cognitive incubation. And from that cognitive, meditative incubation emerges the reality 
itself, hatching, as it were, from the egg of thought. The rsis see or meditate upon 
components of creation not yet in existence and by doing so they actually bring those 
components into being. Within the tapas of the rsis is thus reflected ascetic effort, cognitive 
brooding, and hatching heat.” Surely, tapas is a practice involving concentration and striving 
for the realization of a particular purpose: in the case of Rsis, what is distinctive is the search 
for the knowledge of the means of that realization, because they are not yet known. In the 
Brahmanas, this knowledge has Mantras or rites as object, because those are the means of 
achievement of the different purposes, and naturally because the Rsis were trained to 
compose sacred hymns and chants. 
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dharmam karosi yo nah pitrn satah putraka ity 
amantrayasa iti, so ‘bravid aham vava vah pitasmi yo 
mantrakrd asmiti, te devesv aprcchanta te deva 
abruvann esa vava pita yo mantrakrd iti tad vai sa 
udajayad ujjayati Saisavena tustuvanah 


“Sigu’* Angirasa was a Mantra-maker among the Mantra- 
makers. He used to address his Fathers with «little sons!», to 
him the Fathers said: «You do not do something right, you who 
address us, being your Fathers, with «little sons!». He said: «I 
am, forsooth, your Father, I who am a Mantra-maker» They 
interrogated the Gods, and the Gods said: «That indeed, is a 
Father, who (is) a Mantra-maker.» So then he was victorious. 
Becomes victorious one who lauds by the Saigava.” 

Here we do not find the explicit identification of Sisu 
Angirasa as a Rsi, but Sayana obviously identifies him so. He 
has one of the typical epithets of Rsis, mantrakrt ‘creator of 
Mantras or sacred formulas’, that we find only once in the 
Rgveda,”° but in a few cases in the Brahmanas,”® regularly in 
connection with the term vsi. So, one of the main characteristics 
of the Rsis was the creation of Mantras, and not only the vision 
of them. Here the Mantra-maker has a status which allows him 
to be superior even to his Fathers or elders, with a reversal 
which shows that the creation of the sacred word gave a 
spiritual value more significant than the age and position in the 
family.”’ 





** The name means ‘baby, child’, so it is clearly a definition of his age, which is the 
matter here, but Sayana regards this as his name, and Caland 1931, p.316, follows him. 
Differently, Olivelle, in his translation of BauDhS I 3,47 translates saisdvangirase “in the 
story of the young Angirasa” (Olivelle 2000, p.203) and in his translation of MaS II 151-3 
translates sisur angirasah kavih as “the child sage, son of Angiras” (Olivelle 2005, p.102). 

°° Tn RV 9.114.2: mantrakftam stémaih ‘through the (chanted) lauds of the Mantra- 
makers’, in the context of the celebration of Soma, and clearly with a Samavedic reference, 
since the stoma is the Samavedic hymn. 

*° Cf. AB VI 1,1; JB 1 147,4; 11 266,11; JUB 1 45,2; TB IL.8.8.5.6. 

°7 Cf. BauDhS I 3,47, where the story of Sisu Angirasa is indicated as an example for 
the inversion of the rules of respect connected with age, and MaS II 151-3, where we have 
another version of the story, according to which Sisu Angirasa (called also with the epithet 
kavi) teaches to his Fathers, and calls them sons, having excelled them in knowledge (151: 
adhyapayamasa pitrn sisurangirasah kavih / putrakd iti hauvaca jndnena parigrhya tan). 
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About the vision or creation of the Saman, we have a surprising 
story in VIII 2,2: 


kanvo va etat sama rte nidhanam apasyat sa na 
pratyatisthat sa vysadamSasyasiti ksuvata updsrnot sa 
tad eva nidhanam apasyat tato vai sa pratyatisthad yad 
etat sama bhavati pratisthityai 


“Kanva’® saw this Siman without (any) finale. He did not 
find stability. He heard (the noise) «ds» of a cat sneezing, he 
saw this as finale, then he found stability. The reason for which 
there is this Saman, (is) for stability.” 

The nidhana in the Samavedic chant is a concluding passage 
sung in chorus, but the literal meaning of the word is ‘settling 
down, residence’, then it is naturally associated with stability 
(pratisthiti),° a concept which is quite common in the 
Paficavimsa as one of the main purposes of Samans.'°° This 
finale is the necessary completion of the Saman, without which 
it is not ‘stable’, like a chariot or a hut not completed and fixed. 
So, we assist here to the process of creation of a Saman, and in 
this context the problem of the Rsi is purely related to this 





Also in this context, the Fathers interrogate the Gods, who reply that Sisu had said correctly, 
because an ignorant is a child (153a: ajfio bhavati vai balah), whereas one who imparts the 
Mantra is a Father (153b: pita bhavati mantradah). So, here the stress is placed on the 
teaching, and not on the creation, of the Mantra. This is not a slight difference, because it 
shows the different context: one of Rsis composers of Vedic hymns and formulas in the 
Paficavimsa Brahmana, the other of teachers of the already canonized Veda in the Manu 
Smrti. 

°8 In JB III 46 he is named, more precisely, Kanva son of Nrsad (ndrsada), who is also 
mentioned in RV 1.117.8; AV IV 19,2 (cf. Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.134). The rcas 
that he uses come from RV 8.33.1-3, a hymn which clearly mentions Medhyatithi (one of 
the Kanvas) as the singer in st.4, and the Anukramani ascribes to him this hymn. According 
to Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. II, p.178, Medhatithi and Medhyatithi Kanva are the same 
Rsi. According to Pargiter 1922, p.192 (cf. also pp.225-8), Medhatithi belongs to the 
generation no.56, after king Ajamidha, who, according to a Puranic account, was the father 
of the first Kanva. 

” Cf. PB VIII 5,12, where, after the reference to Andhigu, it is said that by means of the 
nidhana ‘aida’, the third pressing of Soma is established: madhye nidhanam aidam bhavaty 
etena vai trtiyasavanam pratisthitam yan madhye nidhanam aidam na sydd apratisthitam 
trtivasavanam syat. 

°° Cf. PB VIIL5,9; VIII 8,22; IX 1,9; XII 12,6. 
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creation. The solution comes from an unexpected sound, the 
sneeze of a cat, which suggests to Kanva the ‘vision’ of the 
finale: there is nothing of supernatural or revelatory, it seems 
only the inspiration of a poet, using the sounds of nature for his 
composition. However, we have not here to do with a ‘normal’ 
poet, interested in creating a beautiful verse to express his 
feelings, but with a composer of sacred poetry (with a musical 
aspect), a Rsi who has to find a chant fit for the ritual, complete 
and effective for a practical purpose. What is also noteworthy 
about the concept of the Rgi’s vision is that there is not an 
eternal Veda, already complete from the beginning, as in the 
later dogma, but the inspiration of the moment and the search 
for completeness. 

In another case, we have instead a primeval sacred Word 
which the gods divide (VII 10,10): 


deva vai brahma vyabhajanta tan nodhah kdaksivata 
agacchat te ‘bruvann rsir na agams tasmai brahma 
dadameti tasmad etat sama prayacchan yan nodhase 
prayacchams tasman naudhasam brahma vai nau- 
dhasam 11.  brahmavarcasakama_ etena _ stuvita 
brahmavarcasi bhavati 


“The Gods divided among themselves the sacred Word 
(brahman); unto them came Nodhas Kaksivata.'°! They said: 
«A Rgsi has come unto us, let us give him the sacred Word.» 
They granted him this Saman; in that they granted (it) to No- 
dhas, therefore (it is called) Naudhasa. The Naudhasa (chant) is 
sacred Word (brahman). One who is desirous of spiritual lustre 
(brahmavarcasa) should laud with this (chant), (thus) he 
becomes endowed with spiritual lustre.” 

The central concept in this passage is brahman, which appa- 
rently designates here the totality of the Veda as in SB VI.1.1.8, 





‘©! Nodhas is mentioned in RV 1.61.14; 62.13 (where he is also called gotama); 64.1; 
124.4. The Anukramant ascribes to him RV 1.58-64 (Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.461). 
The appellative gotama makes no problem, since Dirghatamas, the father of Kaksivant, 
bears also the name Gotama, and the descendants of Kaksivant were called the Kusmanda 
Gautamas (Pargiter 1922, p.220). 
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where Prajapati, through tapas, creates the Brahman, defined as the 
Triple Science (trayi vidya), that is, the three Vedas. Perhaps also 
here we have, underlying, the same concept of a Brahman (Veda) 
created from Prajapati, who just after this passage, in PB VII 10,13, 
is described as creating the animals and uttering over them a Saman. 
Surely, this Brahman or sacred Word, endowed with magical 
power,” is already existing in its totality, since it is divided among 
the gods. The Rsi, being the man who has a special relation with this 
sacred word, can receive from the gods a part of this Brahman, a 
Saman that is then neither created nor seen by the Rsi. 

About the same division of the sacred Word among the gods 
is told in PB V 7,1: 


deva vai vacam vyabhajanta tasyad yo raso 'tyaricyata 
tad gaurivitam abhavad anustubham anu pariplavate 
vag anustub vaco raso gaurivitam 


“The Gods divided among themselves the Word, what pith of 
it was left over, that became the Gaurivita (Saman). It revolves 
along with the Anustubh;'° the Anustubh is Word, the 
Gaurivita is the pith of the Word.” 

Here we find, instead of brahman, vac, which is ‘voice’,'™ 
‘speech’ and ‘word’ in a general sense, but already in the 
Rgveda employed to indicate the deified sacred Word.'” It 





' Cf. Oldenberg 1917, p.479: “Eine solche Wesenheit ist das Brahman, die heilig- 
unheimliche Substanz oder Kraft des Vedaworts, die den Kenner und Besitzer dieses Worts, 
den Brahmanen, tiber den profanen Menschen erhebt.” Oldenberg specifies in n.2 that the 
original meaning was “das heilige Wort (die heilige Formel oder der Hymnus)” then 
hypostatized as such abstract force. Cf. Oldenberg 1916; Thieme 1952; Mayrhofer 1963, 
pp.452-6; Mayrhofer 1996, pp.236-8. Gonda 1950, on the other hand, supports the 
identification of brahman with ‘power’, in analogy with similar concepts of a magical force 
which can manifest itself in different objects, present in many ‘primitive’ cultures, like the 
often mentioned Melanesian-Polynesian mana. Cf. also Keith 1925, vol. IL pp.445-450, 
where this identification is already looked upon favourably. 

'8 Caland 1931, p.89, n.2, explains that “the gaurivita occurs on each day of the whole 
year’s session viz. in the anustubh part of the arbhavapavamana laud”. 

'* Caland 1931, p.89, translates it always as ‘the Voice’. We prefer here the use of 
‘Word’ with a religious connotation, as in the biblical language, also because the term 
‘voice’ can hardly suggest a corpus of texts. 

'5 See RV 8.100.11la: devim vacam ajanayanta devas “The Gods generated the divine 
Word”. RV 10.125 is a hymn entirely dedicated to the goddess Vak, who speaks in the first 
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seems that the Gaurivita Saman is like a juice (rasa) left as a 
surplus after the division of the Word. In PB IX 2,3 we read: 


brahma yad deva vyakurvata tato yad atyaricyata tad 
gaurivitam abhavat 


“When the Gods divided the sacred Word, that which was 
left over from it became the Gaurivita.” 

Thus, brahman and vac appear as equivalent in this myth. 
Here there is no more mention of the pith or juice of the Word, 
but only of what is left from the division. Finally, we find also 
the Rsi who has given the name to the Saman, in XI 5,13-14: 


gaurivitam bhavati / gaurivitir va etac  chaktyo 
brahmano 'tiriktam'”® apasyat tad gaurivitam abhavat 
& 


“There is the Gaurivita (Saman). Gauriviti Saktya'”’ saw this 
(Saman) as it was left over from the sacred Word; that became 
the Gaurivita (Saman).” 





person: in st.3c she is distributed by the gods in many places (tam md devd vy ddadhuh 
purutra) and in st.5cd she says that he whom she loves is made by her a Brahman (the 
highest priest, supervisor of the sacrifice) or a Rsi (vam kamdye tam-tam ugram kynomi tam 
brahmdanam tam fsim tam sumedham). 

'°6 Cf. TS VI.3.4.8, which speaks of the yajfdsydtiriktam ‘leftover or superabundant 
part of the sacrifice’. 

‘07 The Saktya is a Vasistha Gotra, descending from Vasistha’s son Sakti, that we have 
already mentioned about the story of his killing, at the time of Sudas Paijavana. ‘Gauriviti 
Saktya’ is the author of RV 5.29 according to the Anukramani, whereas RV 10.73 and 74 
are attributed to ‘Gauriviti’ without specification of the Gotra (cf. Pargiter 1922, p.212, n.1; 
p.249). The same Gauriviti Saktya in PB XXV 7,2 is described as practicing a Sattra of six 
years using sacrificial cakes made of meat (tarasapuroddsa) on the bank of the Yavyavati 
(‘rich in fields of barley’). This river is also mentioned in RV 6.27.6, in the context of the 
battle of Abhyavartin against the Vrcivats, which was fought also on the river Hariyiptya. 
This river was identified by Brunnhofer with the modern Aridb or Haliab, a tributary of the 
Kurum, which is now in Afghanistan. The Yavyavati according to Sayana is the same as the 
Hariyiptya. Otherwise, it has been connected with the Zhob river which is more on the 
south, but the name ‘Zhob’ in Pashto means ‘oozing water’ (cf. Hillebrandt 1913, pp.49-50). 
In JB III 18 it is also said that the Saktyas used meat-cakes in the Sattra, and that they shot a 
deer to obtain the meat. Then, the bird Tarksya Suparna came flying, and when Gauriviti 
aimed at him with the bow Tarksya promised to reveal that which has relation to the 
tomorrow, that is, the Gaurivita Saman. Then, the story of the origin of this Saman is very 
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Here we do not have the division, probably because it was 
already mentioned twice, but only the reference to the leftover 
of the Brahman, the sacred Vedic Word. In this case the gods 
have nothing to do with the knowledge of the Saman, because it 
is the Rsi who sees it, apparently once the gods have finished 
their division. 

In another story in XII 5,14, we find Vak herself revealing 
the Saman: 


niskirtyah sattram dsata te trttyam ahar na prajanams 
tan etat sima gadyamdnd vag updplavat tena trtiyam 
ahah prajadnams te 'bruvann iyam vava nas trttyam ahar 
adidrsad iti trtiyasyaivaisahno drstih 


“The Niskirlyas'°* performed a Sattra. They did not know 
(the ritual of the) third day. The Word inundated them singing 
this Saman,'” through it they knew the third day. They said: 
«She forsooth, has let us see the third day!» This (chant) is the 
vision of the third day.” 

This group of Brahmins, performing a sacrificial session of 
twelve days, cannot proceed, because they do not know the 
proper ritual for the third day.''? We have the image of an 
experimental period of the Vedic sacrifice, when the complex 





different in the Jaiminiya tradition, and it has nothing of the theological context that we find 
in the Kauthuma tradition. 

'8 This name can indicate a Sakha or a Gotra according to Sayana. In the corresponding 
passage of JB Ill 52 the niskaryd devas occur, which seems to indicate that they were 
conceived as a category of gods. In JB II 357, on the other hand, we read: niskaraniya iti 
brahmanah pirvinas satram niseduh “the ancestral Brahmins (called) ‘Niskarantya’ 
performed a Sattra.” 

' Tn PB XIL 5,12 it is called vacah sama “melody of the Word”. 

'!° Tn the version of JB III 52, they ignore not only the third day, but also the heavenly 
world, according to a usual expression (te svargam lokam na prajanann etat trttyam ahah). 
Cf. AB IV 32, where the Angirases become confused (muhyanti) on the second day of the 
twelve-day-rite, and Saryata Manava makes them recite a hymn which stimulates in them 
the knowledge of the sacrifice and of the heavenly world (pra yajnam ajadnan pra svargam 
lokam). In AB V 14, the Angirases become confused on the sixth day, in that case 
Nabhanedistha makes them recite two hymns, causing, again, the knowledge of the sacrifice 
and of the heavenly world. 
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rituals had still to be built in their entirety.''' But the Vedic 
tradition could not represent the Rsis as inventing new rites: the 
underlying concept is that the third day has an ideal form which 
should be discovered; since the Niskirlyas could not yet achieve 
a ‘vision’ of that form, they had to receive a kind of revelation, 
conferring authority to the new elements introduced. In this 
case, the revealer is Vak, the ‘Word’ itself, not in a female 
human form, as in other stories,''* but as an immaterial voice, 
inundating, that is, pervading the space around the Niskiriyas 
with the sounds of the Saman.''? This chant stimulates in them 
the vision of the third day’s ritual: thus, we find that the Saman 
can have the function of stimulating knowledge, and not only of 
producing some external effect. This function remains in this 
Saman, defined as the ‘vision’ (drsti) of the third day. 


In XII 11,10-12, we have another kind of revelation: 


10. angiraso vai sattram dsata tesim Gptah sprtah 
svargo loka asit panthanam tu devayanam na prajanams 
tesan kalyana angiraso ‘dhyayam udavrajat sa urnayum 
gandharvam apsarasam madhye prenkhayamdnam upait 
sa iyam iti yam yam abhyadisat sainam akamayata tam 
abhyavadat kalyaGna3 ity apto vai vah sprtah svargo 
lokah panthadnam tu devaydnam na prajanithedam sama 
svargyam tena stutva svargam lokam esyatha ma tu 
vocoham adarsam iti 11. sa ait kalyanah so 'bravid Gpto 
vai nah spytah svargo lokah panthanam tu devaydnan na 
prajanima idam sama svargyam tena stutva svargam 
lokam esyama iti kas te 'vocad ity aham evddarsam iti 
tena stutva svargam lokam ayann ahiyata kalyadno 
‘nrtam hi so '‘vadat sa esah Svitrah 12. svargyam va etat 





"! Cf. the preceding note and SB XI.2.3.7, where the Gandharvas correct the Rgis after 
they have performed the sacrifice, explaining what was defective and what exceeding. 

"2 Cf. AB 127; SB III.2.4.3-6; BD V 97-101. On the other hand, TB III.10.9.11 speaks 
of an invisible voice (vag adrsyamdand) that reveals to Devabhaga Srautarsa the knowledge 
of Agni Savitra. 

"3 Cf. PB XII 5,10-11, where Pasthavah Angirasa hears “the voice (or Word) of the 
fourth day” that speaks through the Pasthauha Saman (pdsthauham bhavati / pasthavadd va 
etenangirasas caturthasyahno vacam vadantim up4asrnot). 
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sama _ svargalokah punyaloko bhavaty aurndadyavena 
tustuvanah 


“The Angirases performed a Sattra, the heavenly world was 
obtained and won by them, but they did not know the path 
leading to the Gods. One of them, Kalyana Angirasa, went out 
to study. He came upon the Gandharva Urnayu,''* who was 
swinging amidst the Apsarases. Whichever one (of them) he 
indicated (saying) “this one”, she loved him. He (Urnayu) 
addressed him: «Kalyana, the heavenly world is obtained and 
won by you, but you do not know the path leading to the Gods. 
This Saman is leading to Heaven, having lauded with it you will 
go to the heavenly world. But do not say: “I have seen (it).”’» 
Kalyana returned and said (to the other Angirases): «The 
heavenly world is obtained and won by us, but we do not know 
the path leading to the Gods. This Saman is leading to Heaven, 
having lauded with it we will go to the heavenly world.» «Who 
has revealed to you (that Saman)?» «I have seen it myself.» 
Lauding with it, they went to the heavenly world, (but) Kalyana 
was left behind, for he had told untruth. He is the white snake'!® 
in this world. 


"4 The name Urnayu comes from ard ‘wool’, and means ‘woolly’ (cf. Keith- 
Macdonell 1912, vol. I, p.106, n.1; VS XIII 50). A Gandharva with this name is also 
mentioned in MBh 1,114.44, in the context of the birth celebration of Arjuna. This 
Gandharva sits singing on the chariot of the Sun in the month of Pausa, according to VP II 8 
(see Mani 1975, p.770, p.811). According to Pargiter 1922, p.297, Gandharvas were 
associated in the Puranic tradition with the central Himalayan regions, which were probably 
characterized by sheep-keeping and wool production as they are today. On the other hand, 
woolly ewes were especially associated with the Gandharis (cf. RV 1.126.7), and we can 
remind that one of the notes of the classical Indian scale is called Gandhara, and that there 
are also a Gandhara Grama a Gandhart Ragini, since the region of Gandhara (in 
Northwestern Pafijab) had a particular musical tradition. 

''S Sayana glosses svitrah with svetakusthi ‘suffering from white leprosy or vitiligo’, 
and Caland 1931, p.299, follows him, but he also observes that in JB III 77 svitra is 
identified as a snake (ahi). In AV III 27,6 and X 4,5, TS V.5.10.2 Svitra is a kind of serpent. 
In VS XXIV 39 the Svitra is among the animals, belonging to the Adityas. Moreover, it 
seems more probable that an animal might be regarded as a metamorphosis of an ancient 
personage, rather than a man who has contracted an illness. It could be also significant that 
the snake is typically connected with the earth, therefore it represents the opposite of a 
heavenly being. We should also observe that the meaning of svitra as an adjective 
identifying the man who has contracted white leprosy is attributed only to this passage of the 
PB in Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol.II, p.408, in all the other cases in the Vedas it is associated 
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This Saman is leading to Heaven, one who lauds with the 
Aurnayava (Saman) shares the heavenly world, the auspicious 
world.''®” 

Here we have the usual image of the Angirases performing a 
sacrificial session (sattra) for the achievement of Heaven,'!” but 
there is a specific difficulty: it seems that they, through the 
ritual, have already gained sufficient merit to go to Heaven,''® 
but this is not enough, because they must know the way for 
reaching the gods (panthan devayana),''’® and they do not. In 
this stalemate situation, Kalyana goes out to study, as is the 
normal duty for Brahmins, who should practice every day 
svadhyaya, the personal recitation of the Vedas.'*? According to 
TA II 11 this recitation has to be done outside the town or 
village, north or north-east, until the roofs cease to be seen.'*! 





with ‘the name of a species of serpent’: we can suppose that Sayana has followed the 
medical meaning of the noun Svitra because it was more common, and probably the only 
remained in his age. 

"6 For punyaloka, cf.PB XVIII 3,4 (jyotismantam punyam lokam jayati); ChU Il 23,1 
(punyaloka bhavanti); MuU I 2,6 (punyah sukrto brahmalokah); AV IX 5,16 (lokam 
punyam). Gonda 1966, p.81, n.41, translates our text “shares the ‘world’ of heaven, the 
‘world of virtue’ (or ‘holy world’), i.e. the world of merit.” However, this last translation is 
not justified, because of the adjectival use of punya that we find in the other analogous 
phrases, even if a late commentator can gloss punydn lokan as punyakarmabhir arjitan 
lokan “the worlds acquired by meritorious (good, virtuous, pure) deeds” (Gonda 1966, 
p.149). For the older meaning of punya, which is ‘auspicious’ (“mit Gliick, Wohlsein, 
Gedeihen begabt’’) rather than ‘merit’ or ‘meritorious’, see Oldenberg 1919, pp.195-7. 

"7 Cf, AB IV 32; V 14; PB XVI 12,1; XX 11,3; XXV 2,2; XXV 16,2; SB IV.1.5.1. 

"8 This is also the interpretation of Sayana, which comments: fesdm dngirasam 
tadyagaphalabhiitah svargakhyo loka. The translation of Lévi 1898, p.67 “il désiraient avec 
une ardeur impatiente le monde céleste”, seems totally unjustified. 

"° Cf. AV VII 10,19-20; XV 12,5 and 9, where we find the same verb pra-jfid referred 
to the path leading to the Fathers and to the path leading to the gods (e.g. XV.12.5: pra 
pitryanam pantham janati pra devayanam). According to Gonda 1966, pp.86-7, in this 
passage of the PB there is a distinction between the ‘world of heaven’ and the abode of the 
gods, but it is clear from what follows that it is not so: the Saman revealed is svargya 
‘leading to Heaven’, and the Angirases at the end go to the heavenly world. Then, the ‘path 
leading to the gods’ leads to the svarga loka and not elsewhere. 

9 This is also called brahmayajria ‘sacrifice to the sacred Word’, cf. SB XI.5.6-7, 
where the beneficial effects of this daily practice are listed. 

21 See Mookerji 1947, p.88. Cf. BauDhS III 9,4. 
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In SB IV.6.9.7, the custom is mentioned of going away to 
recite the Vedas or to take fuel during the Sattra.'” Actually, in 
the Jaimintya version (JB III 77) the protagonist (there called 
Svitra Angirasa) meets the Gandharva Urnayu when he had 
gone to seek fuel (samiddharah parait). In both cases, we have 
a movement out of the human environment towards the 
unknown, inhabited by non-human beings.'”* We find a phrase 
analogous to that of our passage in PB XV 5,20, where the Rsi 
Visvamanas, when he had gone out to recite the Vedas, was 
seized by a demon (visvamanasam va rsim adhyadyam 
udvrajitam rakso 'grhnat). But also in ChU I 12,1 we find a 
similar phrase, where Baka Dalbhya went out for his personal 
recitation (bako ddlbhyo glavo vad maitreyah svadhyayam 
udvavraja), and he found speaking dogs, acting as priests. Thus, 
going out to recite the Vedas was traditionally associated with 
the meeting with supernatural beings, source of danger or 
revelation. In this case, we have a Gandharva, typically engaged 
in love with the Apsarases, but also typically able to reveal 
secrets.'** Not only, the Gandharvas in later tradition are 
associated with singing and music, and the Gandharvaveda is an 
Upaveda of the Samaveda.’”° 

After the revelation from the Gandharva, Kalyana, who has 
no merit in the discovering of the Saman, coming back to his 
fellows in the human realm, pretends to have seen it personally, 
like a Rgi. Actually, we have no sure grounds to define Kalyana 
as a Rsi, 7° because the real Rsi, who has given the name to the 





122 tadvd etdt dasamé ‘hantsattrotthanam kriyate tésamékaika eva vacamyamd dste 


vacam dpydydyams taydpinaydyatayamnyottaram dhas tanvate 'thétare  visrjyante 
samiddhara va svadhydydm va tatrapyasnanti “This, then, is done at the Sattrotthana (rising 
from the session) on the tenth day. Each of them sits speechless, strengthening his voice: 
with that (voice) strengthened and reinvigorated they perform the last day. Then the others 
are dismissed, either (for) fetching fuel or to their day's reading of the scriptures. Now also 
they take food.” (translation by Eggeling 1882-1900, vol.I, pp.447-8). 

'3 For the opposition between village and wilderness (grama/aranya) see Sprockhoff 
1981, pp.32-43. 

'4 Cf RV 10.139.5-6; AV II 1,2; XX 128,3; VS XXXII 9; SB X1.2.3.7; XL5.1.13-16. 

5 See Bothlingk-Roth’s dictionary, at the entry gandharvaveda. 

"6 The only reason might be that he is one of the Angirases, who were the ancient Rgis 
par excellence and also Sayana, in his commentary to this passage, glosses them collectively 
as Rsis. 
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Saman, is rather Urnayu,'*’ and from this story it seems that 


much importance was given to the actual person who has ‘seen’ 
a Mantra: a sort of defence of the authorship. Probably, lying 
about one’s vision of the sacred Word and about one’s condition 
of Rsi was regarded as a heavy sin, which in this case makes 
Kalyana unworthy of heaven, and even transforms him into a 
sort of snake, if we accept the interpretation of svitra given in 
the Jaimintya Brahmana. From this conclusion, it appears clear 
that the origin of the story is related to an etiological myth 
intended to explain the existence of this animal, and to impart a 
moral lesson. 


The Rsi and guilt 


We have already seen two stories related to a bad deed: that 
of Yuktasva in PB XI 8,8, who exchanged the young horses (or 
children) and this of Kalyana. In the first case, the redemption 
was accomplished through tapas, in the second, there is only 
failure and a sort of punishment through metamorphosis (or 
illness). We have also other stories dealing with sins, guilt and 
redemption, showing that moral sense was not so unknown to 
the Brahmana culture as it was asserted by Sylvain Lévi.'® 
Certainly it was different from a modern concept of ethics, 
being inserted in a ritualistic way of thinking, but we cannot 
reduce it only to ritual behaviours. The most expressive passage 
which depicts remorse and redemption is that of XIII 6,9: 


dirghajihvi va idam rakso yajnaha yajniyan avalihaty 
acarat tam  indrah kayadcana mdyaya  hantum 
nasamsatatha ha sumitrah kutsah kalyana dasa tam 
abravid imam accha brisveti tam acchabrita sainam 





7 Ty JB III 76 there is a story, preceding that of Svitra, explaining how Urnayu came to 
see this Saman. 

28 Cf. Lévi 1898, p.9: “La morale n’a pas trouvé de place dans ce systéme”; p.100: 
“[...] les termes de morale ne doivent jamais faire illusion dans les Brahmanas. Les auteurs 
de ces compilations sacerdotales ne voient et ne mesurent les faits que sous |’angle rituel. 
L’acte bon est l’acte conforme aux prescriptions du culte; l’acte mauvais est lacte qui 
transgresse ces prescriptions.” 
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abravin nahaitan na susruva priyam iva tu me 
hrdayasyeti tam ajnapayat tam samskrte ‘hatam tad vava 
tau tarhy akamayetam kamasani sdma_ saumitram 
kamam evaitenavarundhe 10. sumitrah san kriram akar 
129 a cai 

ity” enam vag abhyavadat tam sug arcchat sa tapo 
‘tapyata sa etat saumitram apasyat tena sucam 
apahatapasucam hate saumitrena tustuvanah 


“Dirghajihvi, this demon destroyer of sacrifices, wandered 

licking at the objects of sacrifices. Indra could not tell by which 
stratagem to kill her. Sumitra Kutsa'*’ was a handsome (young 
man). To him (Indra) said: «Call her to you.» He called her to 
himself, she told him: «I have never heard this indeed, but it is 
rather pleasant to my heart.» He announced her (the meeting- 
place), and at the arranged place they killed her. That, forsooth, 
they had desired at that moment. The Saumitra is a wish- 
granting chant. Through it (one) fulfils (one’s) wish. 
«Being Sumitra (‘good friend’) you have done a bloody deed!» 
a voice said to him. Grief came upon him, he performed 
austerities, he saw this Saumitra (chant), through it he drove 
away the grief. Drives away the grief one who lauds with the 
Saumitra (chant).” 


Sumitra obeys the command of Indra, who wants to kill a 
noxious demon, but his name implies a friendly attitude, which 
should apparently be universal. Violence is here not justified 
even against a demon, but besides violence, there is also 
deviation from truth: the name is not a convention, it indicates 
the ideal attitude of the person named, and not following this 
moral meaning is an infraction of the adherence to truth which 
is a fundamental moral value of the Brahmanas. In the Jaimintya 


Cf. TS VL4.8.1: mitrah san kriirdm akar iti, where it is the god Mitra who slays 
Soma, requested by the gods, albeit initially he refuses, being the friend of all (sdrvasya... 
mitram). 

'° According to Sdyana, Kutsa is the actual name of the Rsi, and swmitra an epithet 
(sumitrah sobhanena maitribhavena yuktah kalyanah prasastah kutsakhya rsih). In JB1161, 
we find sumitrah kautso, thus showing that he was son of Kutsa or member of the Gotra of 
Kutsa. A Sumitra Kautsa is the Rsi of RV 10.105 according to the Anukramani, and in the 
last stanza of that hymn he actually calls himself sumitra (but also durmitra) and kutsaputra. 
Cf. Oertel 1897b, p.227, n.3, p.229, n.9 (= Hettrich-Oberlies 1994, p.93 and p.95). 
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version (JB I 161-163) the way of dealing with this problem is 
very different: Dirghajihvi, being violently seized by Sumitra, is 
astonished, remarking the contradiction of his behaviour with 
his name meaning ‘good friend’. But he replies that he is a good 
friend to a good friend, a bad friend to a bad friend.'*’ Here 
there is not this distinction: the immaterial voice (that we are 
tempted to interpret as a manifestation of the subconscious 
guilt-feeling'**) accuses him for a bloody deed (Avira), that is, 
for an act of violence, independently from the object of this 
violence. As a consequence, Sumitra is seized by grief (suc). 
This word recurs in two other passages (XI 8,10; XII 11,10) 
with the same formulas using the verbs arch'*? and apa-han.'™* 
In XI 8,10, it is referred to Ayasya Angirasa who eats the food 
of the Adityas while they were consecrated,’** therefore in a 
context of ‘ritual ethics’. In XIII 11,10 Vidanvat Bhargava is 





8! JB I 163: [...] sumitra evaha sumitrayasmi durmitro durmitrayeti // Cf. Caland 1931, 
pp.328-9; Oertel 1897b (= Hettrich-Oberlies 1994, pp.91-105). 

'? Cf. PB XIV 11,28; XIX 4,7, where it is Indra who, having given the Yatis (a kind of 
ascetics) to the hyenas, is reproached by an inauspicious or blaming voice (aslila vag 
abhyavadat). 

'83 The same verb is used in two other passages of this Brahmana: in PB VII 5,6 we read 
makham yasa arcchat, “to Makha came the glory”; in PB VII 8,1 apo va rtvyam arcchat “to 
the Waters came the seasonal period (favourable for conception)”. In both cases, differently 
from the case of suc, we have a positive entity as subject of the verb, but similarly, it is 
always an abstract, impersonal force. In TS VI.4.1.4 and VII.2.7.5, we find suc as a subject 
of rchati: in the first case, it is the pain which reaches the heart of the victim; in the second 
one, the pain which reaches the vital airs (prdndn) of one who is ill and of the people when 
there is no rain. In those contexts, the pain is physical, but this should not exclude that in our 
text we have to do with a pain coming from remorse. 

'34 The same verb apa-han is also used (with pdpman ‘evil’ as object) in TS VIL.4.2.1; 
AB IV 4,5; IV 22,6; IV 25,3; V 1,6; VI 1,1, etc.; PB IV 9,22; V 5,13; XIV 8,6, etc.; JB 18,5; 
154,15, etc. In AB XIX 3,3 we find the compound apahatapadpman, which we have also in 
SB IL.1.4.9. 

85 aydsyo vad Gngirasa adityandm diksitanam annam Gsndt tam’ Sug Grcchat sa tapo 
‘tapyata sa ete aydasye apasyat tabhyam’ sucam apdhatapa sucam hata dyadsyabhyam 
tustuvanah “Ayasya Angirasa had eaten food of the Adityas, who had been consecrated (by 
the diksa). Grief came upon him, he performed austerities, he saw these Vaidanvata (chants). 
By means of them he removed his grief. Removes his grief one who lauds through the 
Vaidanvata (chants).” In this case Caland 1931, p.262, translates suc by ‘sickness’, whereas 
in the other two cases he translates ‘grief’ (p.238) and ‘remorse’ (p.343), without justifying 
the difference. For the same error of Ayasya, but with a different effect, cf. PB XIV 3,22. 
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seized by remorse for having struck at Indra,'*° that is, for an act 


of violence towards a god. Thus, on three cases, we have only 
one dealing with ritualism and two with violence, which 
pertains to morals in a general sense. In the anthropological 
division between guilt-culture and shame-culture'*’ the 
Brahmanic culture appears as mainly guilt-centered, with the 
concepts of enas, papman and papa'*® recurring in the 
Brahmanas and Dharmasitras, even if moral misdeed and 
ritualistic impurity are mixed in these concepts. Here, with suc 
“grief, remorse’, we have also the psychological correlate of 
these sins.'*? In the Manu Smrti (XI 234) we find an interesting 
prescription that seems to have to do with the same idea of a 
regret which assails the sinner and which is eliminated by a 
certain practice: “If someone’s mind is not at ease with respect 
to a particular act he has committed, he should practice ascetic 
toil for it until his mind is assuaged.””!*° In the Paficavimsa, the 
Rsi practices tapas to purify himself and overcome the 
condition of moral anguish into which he has fallen, but it is the 
Saman which finally relieves him. Then, chanting with the 
Samans discovered by Rgis seems here to be a sort of 
therapeutic method for eliminating the uneasiness of guilt, and 





'86 yidanvan vai bhargava indrasya pratyahams tam Sug arcchat sa tapo 'tapyata sa 
etani vaidanvatany apasyat taih sucam apdhatapasucam hate vaidanvatais tustuvanah 
“Vidanvat Bhargava struck at Indra. Grief came upon him, he performed austerities, he saw 
these Vaidanvata (chants). By means of them he removed his grief. Removes his grief one 
who lauds through the Vaidanvata (chants).” Cf. JB III.159-160; JAOS XXVI, p.63 ff. 

'57 See Dodds 1951, pp.17-18, pp.28-63. 

38 For énas see Bodewitz 2006, particularly pp.241-269. At p.266 he remarks that this 
term is mainly used in Yajurvedic texts, whereas it is totally missing in several Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas, for instance in all the Samavedic texts, with the exception of PB I 6,10, 
where it is repeated in a ritual formula in connection with Soma as means of purification 
(avayajana) of the evil created by many sources. At p.270 he asserts that énas originally 
meant evil caused by sin or by other influences and subsequently it denoted sometimes 
committed sin. 

'39 A similar psychological allusion is in SB IV.4.5.5: tad enam sdrvasmadd dhrdyad 
énasah papmanah pramuncati, translated by Eggeling (1882-1900, vol.II, p.380) with “thus 
he frees him from every guilt and evil of the heart” (cf. Bodewitz 2006, p.267). This is a 
comment to RV 1.24.8, where Varuna is described as “he who repels by the word all that 
wounds the heart” (utdpavaktd hrdayavidhas cit). 

'° Translation by Olivelle 2005, p.227. Here is the text (ibidem, p.881): yasmin karmanyasya 
krte manasah syad alaghavam / tasmims tavat tapah kuryad yavat tustikaram bhavet. 
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the Rsis serve as models also through their path to redemption 
(or to deliverance from guilt-feelings). 


The Rsi and Heaven 


We have already seen the Angirases striving for the heavenly 
world, and finally reaching it. Surely, it was a common and 
fundamental belief that the Rsis of the past went to heaven after 
death, already in the Rgveda.'*! In the Paficavimséa we have 
many other instances of the Angirases ascending to Heaven, 
although apparently during their life.'*? But even more often, we 
find that the Rsis ‘see’ or ‘know’ the heavenly world. 

In VIII 5,7, we read: 


purojitt vo andhasa iti padyd cdksarya ca virdjau 
bhavatah padyaya vai devah svargaml lokam dyann 
aksaryayd rgayo nu prdjanan yad ete padyd caksarya ca 
virajau bhavatah svargasya lokasya prajndatyai 


“(The three stanzas, beginning): “By fore-conquest of your 
juice (of Soma)’ are (both) a Padya Viraj and an Aksarya 
Viraj.'** By means of the Padya (Viraj) the Gods went to the 
heavenly world, by means of the Aksarya (Viraj) the Rsis knew 
(the way to it). The reason for which there are these Padya and 
Aksarya Viraj (stanzas), (is) for the knowledge of (the way to) 
the heavenly world.” 

Here, the Vedic verses, with their secret numerical structure, 
are the means for reaching or at least knowing heaven, in order 
to go there after death. We have here the same verb, pra-jiid, 
that we have found in XII 11,10 referred to the panthan 





‘4! Cf. the funerary hymn RV 10.154. 

'? Cf. VIL 7,18; VII 9,5; XI 6,12; XIV 9,32 (where Dvigat goes even twice to heaven, cf. JB 
Il 216); XX 11,3; XXV 2,2; XXV 16,2. In PB VII 7,18, it is Vasistha who goes to heaven. 

'8 As explained by Caland 1951, p.174, n.1, these three stanzas (RV 9.101.1-3) are a 
Padya Viraj because the Viraj is made of 10 syllables, and they comprehend 10 Padas; and 
they are an Aksarya Viraj, because they contain 80 syllables (aksara), and 80 is a multiple 
of 10. 
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devaydna ‘the path leading to the gods’. According to 
Béthlingk-Roth’s dictionary,'“* pra-jfid@ means “erkennen, 
verstehen: insbes. den Weg oder die Richtung oder auch die Art 
und Weise eines Verfahrens erkennen, Etwas zu finden wissen, 
sich zurechtfinden, Bescheid wissen, sich orientiren”. Therefore, 
Caland'*° translates here prajdnan “came to know the way to 
it”. This meaning in relation to heaven is apparent in SB 
XIII.2.8.1, where, in the context of the ASvamedha, it is said 
that “the Gods, going upwards, did not know (the way to) 
heaven, but the horse knew it” (deva va udancah svargam 
lokam na prajanams tam dsvah prajandd). However, a few lines 
above, in SB XIII.2.3.1, we find a different meaning: “the Gods 
did not know the Pavamana (Stotra)'*° at the ASvamedha to be 
the heavenly world, but the horse knew it” (devad va asvamedhe 
pavamadnam svargam lokam na prajadnams tam asvah 
prajandd). Here, an element of the sacrifice is seen as the 
heavenly world, as in SB III.2.8.5 the place where they 
immolate the victim is heaven, or in SB IX.3.4.12 the 
Ahavaniya fire is heaven, or in KB XIV 1 the sacrifice tout 
court is the heavenly world (svargo vai loko yajriah).'*’ In AB IL 
1,1, the Rsis, thanks to the sacrificial post, knew the sacrifice 
and the heavenly world (te pra yajiam ajanan pra svargam 
lokam). And in AB I 8,15-16 we find an epistemological 
reflection: “by the eye the Gods discerned the sacrifice, by the 
eye is discerned that which is not discernable; therefore even 
after wandering confused, when one actually perceives with the 
eye, then he discerns indeed.”'** Actually, we find here an 
orientation, but not through a theoretical knowledge of the way, 
rather through the direct vision. We can also compare the 
already cited SB XIII.2.3.1, where we learn that “the man does 


' Bothlingk-Roth 1855-1875, vol. Ill, p.143. 

8 See Caland 1951, p.174. 

‘6 For a detailed explication, see Eggeling 1882-1900, vol. V, p.304, n.2. 

"7 Cf. Gonda 1966, pp.89-90. 

‘48 caksusd vai deva yajiam prajanams, caksusa va etat prajndyate yad aprajheyam; 
tasmad api mugdhas caritva yadaivanusthya caksusa prajandaty atha prajanati. 

For the translation of anusthyd ‘actually’, i.e. “really, in accordance with the facts or the 
truth”, see Bodewitz 1974, p.11. Keith 1920, p.112, translates the same adverb 
‘immediately’, and observes in n.2 that it is rendered by Haug with ‘successively’. 
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not know directly the heavenly world, the horse does directly 
know it” (na vai manusyéh svargam lokam dfijasé vedasvo vai 
svargam lokam anjasa veda). It is true that the horse knows the 
way, but the verb vid denotes generally the knowledge, and not 
the knowledge of the way. Then, the verb pra-jid seems to 
denote rather the direct and correct knowledge of an object, 
which, when it is the case, allows to reach it. The adverb dnjasa 
in the passage of the Satapatha appears as an equivalent of the 
preposition pra- in the sense of ‘directly’,'*” and we find it again 
in the most typical formula of the PaficavimSa related to heaven. 
The first instance is in XI 8,14: 


vasistho va etena vaidavah stutvafijasa svargam lokam 
apasyat svargasya lokasyanukhyatyai svargal lokan na 
cyavate tustuvanah 


“Vasistha, son of Vidu, having lauded with this (Vasistha 
Saman), saw directly the heavenly world; (so it serves) for 
beholding the heavenly world. He who lauds (with this chant) 
does not fall from the heavenly world.” 


We find the same phrase for many different Rsis (often from 
the Angirasa Gotra'°’), as a stereotyped description of their 
achievement. The phrase avijasa pas appears to be the same as 
anjasa vid of the Satapatha and as pra-jnd that we have already 
found in the Paficavimsa and elsewhere, and also in svargasya 
lokasya prajnatyai of VII 5,7,'°! which, in turn, appears as 





'® Only in AB I 8,15-16 we have found pra-jad intensified by the adverb anusthyd (see 
the previous note). 

'S0 XII 5,16 (Sukti Angirasa); XIII 9,18 (Uksnorandhra Kavya); XII 11,22 (Snusti 
Angirasa); XIV 5,25 (Suhavis Angirasa); XIV 9,15 (Itan Kavya); XIV 9,29 (Puruhanman 
Vaikhanasa); XIV 10,9 (Vyasva Angirasa); XV 3,13 (Babhru Kaumbhya); XV 5,11 
(Sammad Angirasa). So, on ten cases, we have five Angirasas, two Kavyas (Bhargavas), one 
Vaikhanasa (an ascetic, as already said above), one Vasistha and one Kaumbhya, who is 
apparently not known elsewhere, even if in the Rgveda there is a Rsi named Babhru (cf. 
Keith-Macdonell 1912, vol. II, p.60). 

'S! Cf. VII 2,6: atharvano va etal lokakamah sdmapasyams tendmartyami lokam 
apasyan yad etat sama bhavati svargasya lokasya prajnatyai “The Atharvans saw together 
this Saman, (being) desirous of the (immortal) world, through it they saw the immortal 
world. The reason for which there is this Saman, (is) for the knowledge of the heavenly 
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equivalent to svargasya lokasyanukhyatyai.'*? What is 
significant in this formula, is that the Saman_ stimulates 
knowledge in the Rsi (as in XII 5,14 Vak stimulated the 
knowledge of the third day of the rite), more precisely the direct 
knowledge of the supreme world of the cosmology of the 
Brahmanas,'>> as well as last goal of their eschatology. This 
knowledge certainly serves for reaching the heavenly world 
after death, but it arises here and now for the Rsi, and, through 
the Saman by him discovered, it seems that it can be realized 
again in the present, albeit probably not with the same clearness 
or intensity. Actually, the idea of a present experience of heaven 
is already alluded in some Vedic hymns: in RV 8.48.3, the 
priests who have drunk the Soma have reached the light and 
found the gods;'** in AV XVIII 3,64, in a funerary hymn, we 
find this invite, addressed again to the priests during the Soma 
sacrifice: “Ascend to highest heaven, O Rsis: do not be afraid. 
Soma-drinkers, for you is performed this Soma-drinker’s 
oblation. We have come to the highest light.” In TS V.1.8.6, 
in the context of the Agnicayana, we read: ““«We have come to 
the highest light», he says; the highest light is that sun; verily he 
attains unity with the sun. The year does not halt, his luck does 
not halt, for whom these are performed. The last he recites with 
the word ‘light’ in it; verily he bestows on him light above, for 
beholding the world of heaven.’”'*° 





world.” Here we find mentioned both the vision of the Saman and of the immortal or hea- 
venly world. 

'2 Cf TS V.1.8.6; VI5.4.1 (suvargdsya lokdsyanukhydtyai); V1.3.4.8 (suvargdsya 
lokasya préjhdtyai); 11.5.11.3; VI.3.7.2 (vajidsyanukhydtyai); AB 1 8,16; Il 1,2; IV 32,7 
(vajnasya prajnatyai svargasya lokasyanukhyatyai). 

'S3 According to AB VI 9,10, the svarga loka is the fourth world (after earth, 
intermediate space, and sky); cf. SB 1.2.1.12; 1.2.4.12; 12.4.21; Gonda 1966, p.91; Lévi 
1898, pp.91-93. 

154 RV 8.43ab: dpama somam amrta abhiimaganma Jjyotir avidama devan. 

'55 AV XVIII.3.64: d rohata divam uttamam fsayo md bibhitana / sémapah sémapayina 
idam vah kriyate havir dganma jvotir uttamam. 

'8° Gganma jyotir uttamdm ity aha / asdu va adityo jyotir uttamam dditydsyaiva 
sdyujyam gachati na samvatsaras tisthati ndsya Sris ti ‘Sthati yasyaitah kriyante jyotismatim 
uttamam dnv aha jyotir evdsma uparistad dadhati suvargdsya lokasyanukhyatyai. 
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Often in the Vedic sacrifices, there is a symbolic ascension to 
heaven,!*’ and from the stanzas related to Soma we find that this 
ascension was made possible, in the Rsis, by the drinking of the 
sacred beverage, which stimulated an ecstatic journey like that 
of the shaman.'** In the Paficaviméa, it seems that the chant of 
the Saman is used to induce the ecstatic knowledge of the 
heavenly world, or at least an ideal orientation towards heaven. 
About the ‘falling’ from heaven, we can think to the fall, after 
death, into an inferior world, but the fact that it is in the present, 
suggests that it can be an allusion to a sort of spiritual level 
which is attained, and which will allow to reach heaven in the 
future. Another interpretation can result from PB X 4,5, where 
the performer of the twelve-day rite, having reached the 
heavenly world by means of the lustre of the Gayatri ‘with 
wings of light’ (jvotihpaksa), eats, resplendent, food suitable for 
Brahmins until old age.'°? In note, Caland'® observes: “From 
the words: ‘till old age’ it appears that the author has not in 
mind a description of heavenly bliss, but of material welfare, 
after the Sacrificer has reached (mentally and ideally) the world 
of heaven through the sacrifice and returned to the world of the 
living.” Actually, we can see that the reaching of the heavenly 
world is here a passage to a higher level of existence which 
brings also material prosperity, but for the purpose of eating 
food suitable for Brahmins (brahmddya) and in association with 
images of light which can also allude to a spiritual bliss. 
According to this meaning of ‘reaching the heavenly world’, the 
phrase ‘not falling from the heavenly world’ would mean ‘not 
losing an elevated state of material and spiritual welfare’, which 
will also bring to heaven after death. Material and spiritual are 
not clearly separated in the worldview of the Brahmanas, and a 
cosmic level is not separated from an existential level: the ritual 





'S7 Cf. PB IV 7,10 (Gavam ayana); XVIII 10,10 (Rajasitya); XXI 8,2-6 (Paraka rite). In 
PB XXI 4,3, the performer of the Asvamedha joins the celestial world ‘with his body’: esa 
vava sasarirah sambhavaty amusmai lokdya yo 'svamedhi. Cf. Gonda 1966, p.89. 

88 Cf. Deeg 1993, pp.117-137. 

'° sayatrim va etam jyotihpaksam Gsate yad etam dvaddasaham astau madhya uktha 
agnistomav abhito bhasd svargam lokam etyajarasam brahmddyam annam atti dipyamanah. 

‘© Caland 1931, p.235, n.2. 
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ascension allows to reach symbolically (spiritually or ‘ideally’) 
the cosmic heaven, but in this way it should actually bring a 
beneficial transformation or stabilization in the sacrificer’s 
existence. 

In all this, the Rsi is the discoverer of this higher level of 
being called svarga loka, the finder of the way to it, and the 
revealer of a method to know and reach it, which, as usual in the 
Vedas, is connected with sacrifice and with the sacred Word. 


Conclusions 


After this analysis of the different contexts and ways of 
presenting the Rsis in the Paficavimsa, we can conclude that we 
have here all the four aspects presented at the beginning. The 
first, the priestly function, is present every time a Rsi acts as a 
model of a present sacrificer, and has often the particular 
character of the function of Purohita, the king’s priest and 
spiritual protector of the kingdom. The second, the creation of 
sacred poetry and connection with the sacred Word (vac, mantra 
or brahman), is evident (as in the epithet mantrakrt ‘mantra- 
maker’) and takes various forms, from the sudden inspiration 
provoked by a sneezing cat in the case of Kanva to the self- 
revelation of the personified Saman in the case of Kesin 
Dalbhya or of the personified Vak in the case of the Niskirtyas, 
to the revelation of the brahman by the gods in the case of No- 
dhas, or to the simple vision in many other cases. And so we 
arrive at the third aspect, that of vision and inspiration. We 
know that the Rgis are those who see the Mantras, and in the 
Paficavimsa there are numerous instances of this vision, 
sometimes also of vision of parts of the ritual as in the case of 
the Niskirtyas seeing the ‘third day’ of the twelve-day rite.'®' 
There is also the vision of the god Indra, in the case of Vasistha, 
and the vision of heaven as we have just seen. There is also the 


'§! Cf. also PB XIV 11,26, where Kutsa sees ‘the separate drinking of the (two) juice(s)’ 
(see Caland 1931, pp.384-5); XXI 9,2, where Atri sees his four-day rite; XXI 11,2, where 
Vasistha sees his four-day rite; XXI 12,2, where Visvamitra sees his four-day rite. 
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case, in PB XIV 11, 19, of the vision of the three worlds 
(trayanam lokanam drsti) seen by an important late Rsi, Asita 
Daivala. 

These special visions are generally made possible, in the 
Samavedic context of the PaficavimSa, by the previous vision of 
a Saman. This primary vision sometimes seems to be produced 
simply by desire, as in the case of the Rsis ‘desirous of cattle’ 
(pasukama) like Andhigu in VII 5,12 (cf. n.39), or of Vasistha 
desirous of seeing Indra in XV 5,24, or of the Atharvans 
desirous of the immortal world (lokakama) in VIII 2,6 (cf. 
n.151). In some cases, the vision seems to be provoked by 
urgency or necessity, as for the royal Rsi Dirghasravas, who, 
being exiled and wandering hungry, sees a chant procuring food 
(XV 3,25). Analogous is the case of Syavasva, who, brought to 
the desert in order to kill him, sees a Saman which creates rain 
(VIII 5,9). Or of Sarkara, the dolphin-Rgi, that, abandoned on 
the dry land by Indra for his disrespect, through the chant attains 
again to the water (XIV 5,15). Another instance is that of 
Vasistha after the killing of his sons, who in IV 7,3 and VIII 2,4 
sees a chant which makes him have again progeny and cattle, 
whereas in XXI 11,2 he sees a particular rite which permits him 
to ‘reach the summit’.' Agastya, in XXI 14,5, is assailed by 
the Maruts, but seeing a hymn is able to appease them. 

A different kind of urgency is the condition of impurity or 
sin of Gaustkti and Asvasikti, who, having accepted many 
forbidden gifts, thought to have swallowed poison,'® which is 
eliminated through the chant seen by them (XIX 4,10). Similar 
is the case of XIV 3,22, where Ayasya Angirasa had eaten food 
of the Adityas, who had undergone the consecration: through 
the chant seen by him in that occasion, he ‘redressed himself 
(atmadnam samasrinad). But in a parallel passage, XI 8,10, we 
find that Ayasya is taken by grief after this mistake and 
practices tapas, then he sees the two Samans able to free him 





' PB XXI 11,2: vasisthah putrahato hina ivamanyata sa etam apasyat so ‘gram 


paryaid yo hina iva manyeta sa etena yajeta. 

‘8 Interpreted as moral or ritual impurity by Caland 1931, p.506, based on JB III 250, 
which also describes the desire of the two Rsis to expel the ‘poison’, preceding the vision of 
the Samans. 
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from grief. So, we can also suppose that tapas, the ascetic 
‘heat’, is always implied before the vision of a Rsi. We also find 
that the practice of tapas follows the desire, as in XIV 12,5, 
where USanas Kavya desires to obtain as much ‘world’ as the 
other Kavyas possess, then he ‘heats the heat’ (tapo 'tapyata) 
and sees the appropriate Saman. The desire to solve a problem 
or to get a particular result stimulates a search for vision which 
normally requires the practice of tapas, that is also a practice of 
concentration. Even when the vision is sudden and there is no 
time to practice austerities, it is obvious that the Rsi is able to 
see because he is a tapasvin, a man who has cultivated the inner 
energy of tapas. So, although there is no explicit description of 
the process of becoming a Rsi, we can say that tapas is the force 
which brings a person (generally a Brahmin, sometimes a 
Ksatriya) to the status of Rsi, of one who sees the Mantras. And 
so we arrive to the fourth aspect, the ethical and ascetic traits: 
the practice of tapas is the main ascetic feature of the Rsis, and 
it is connected with ethics because it could be used to expiate 
particular misdeeds, as in the stories of Sumitra Kutsa deceiving 
and killing the demoness, of Ayasya eating the food of the 
Adityas, of Vidanvat Bhargava striking at Indra and of Yuktasva 
exchanging the young horses. These stories show that the Rsis 
were supposed to follow a particular ideal of ethical conduct, 
and any deviation from it required an expiation through 
austerities, but also that they were not idealized; actually, their 
deeds and purposes appear often as quite selfish. When it is not 
a mere matter of survival, their aims are generally personal 
wealth or power, victory over the rivals in gaining the divine 
favour, at the highest level the personal salvation of the 
heavenly world. On the other hand, their vision of chants and 
rites is something which brings benefits to descendants or 
posterity, as is explicit in the case of Astadamstra in VIII 9,21, 
where the old Rsi assures that a person who will use his Samans 
will prosper. Moreover, the function of the Rsi as Purohita is to 
protect the king and the kingdom. In the case of Vasistha 
receiving from Indra the Stomabhagas, the result is that “the 
Bharatas with Vasistha as Purohita were multiplied” (XV 5,24). 
The power of the Rsi to bring prosperity is not limited to his 
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person, but is extended to those who employ him as a priest, and 
also to his descendants and to all those who apply his Mantras 
or Samans. We can say that the Rsi increased and supported life 
in all his forms: food, rain, animals, children, health, wealth, 
and, generally, ‘prosperity’ (pusti, rddhi). He could even restore 
life after death, as in the cases of Vrsa reviving the young 
Brahmin, or of Susravas reviving his son. This on the earthly 
plane, in an horizontal dimension; on the other side, there is the 
vertical dimension of his striving after and knowledge of the 
heavenly world, which can coincide with earthly welfare as we 
have seen in X 4,5, but is essentially a transcendent level of 
being, the supreme goal of the religion of the Brahmanas. 

To sum up, the Rsi is the person who, through his practice of 
tapas, his privileged relation with the gods (especially Indra) 
and his vision and ritual application of the sacred word, could 
overcome every obstacle and achieve every positive aim of the 
Brahmanic worldview, assuring prosperity and stability in this 
life and immortal heavenly bliss in the afterlife. Then, it is 
following the example of the Rsis through the repetition of their 
powerful words, melodies and rituals, and also observing the 
same norms of purity and practices of purification, that one can 
achieve the same goals, according to the faith of the author(s) of 
the Paficavimsa Brahmana, which is in harmony with the 
general faith of the Vedic culture of the Brahmanas. The Rsis 
are, therefore, the founders and the models of this Vedic culture, 
resulting from the synthesis and preservation of the multiple 
traditions which traced in them their origin. At the same time, 
they were the ancestors of the persons in charge of this synthesis 
and preservation, the Brahmins belonging to the different Gotras 
which had in those remote figures their progenitors, and whose 
continuity is still alive in contemporary India. 
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